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1099. Aveling, F. Directing mentalenergy. New York: Doran, 1927. Pp. 

976. $2.50.—In his introduction, the author states his problem broadly as, 
How ean the most be made out of life?’’ Since no single answer is obtainable, 
he book is limited strictly to ‘‘economies in physical and mental energy’’ since 
these energies are used up in living. The keynote of the book is avoidance of 
waste as that applies to human activity, together with suggestions drawn from 
psychological experiment toward better utilization of physical and mental energy. 
Chapters on fatigue, memory, mental tests, vocational guidance, emotional and 
will wastage indicate the trend in content. Referring to rules of living borrowed 
from physiology, bio-chemistry, hygiene, the author says, ‘‘ Psy chology, too, has 
built up a mass of knowledge with regard to the mind, from which similar scien- 
tifie rules for the conduct of life may be framed, rules with regard to the eco- 
nomic management of such mental processes as Memory, Emotions, Will.’’ Illus- 
trations of waste in energy are drawn from industry and general living. Ex- 
perimental data are drawn principally from psychological experiments performed 
in the laboratory. The data on fatigue and work are drawn largely from motion 
study and Industrial Fatigue Research Board reports. The psychological lab- 
oratory is quite thoroughly combed for suggestive principles. The author accepts 
the view of a central mental energy whose distribution can be economized or 
efficiently directed. Few references to specific experiments are given. A gen- 
eral bibliography with indication of chapters to which the lists apply is ap- 
pended.—C. 8S. Yoakum (Michigan). 

1100. Bailey, C. V. A low resistance air valve. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 
Med., 1926, 24, 184-185.—A device particularly adapted for respiratory work is 
figured and described.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1101. Barry, F. The scientific habit of thought. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1927. Pp. xiii+ 358. $3.50—The author, a physicist, has 
given a direct and partially popularized exposition of the philosophy underlying 
the scientific method and its applications to contemporary culture. Part I, Sct- 
ence and the Sciences, is an analysis of the logical and epistemological bases of 
science, with some reference to metaphysics. Part II, The Nature of Fact, has to 
do chiefly with experiment, and Part III, The Elements of Theory, with such 
matters as hypothesis, generalization, and the organization of knowledge; Part 
IV, Scientific Humanism, treats of the place of science in civilization and traces 
relationships with education and the future. —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1102. Basso, L. La science et ses ‘‘interprétes.’’ (Science and its inter- 
preters.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 5, 5-7.—Demi-science is harmful because 
of the atmosphere of impartial exactitude in which it is enveloped and which 

neeals only ignorance. The scholar is less a person who knows than one who 

invest gates, and he is one who is capable of revising unceasingly his own sup- 
pe oe Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

Basso, L. De la curiosité de savoir 4 la volonté d’ oe. (From 

I to know to will to learn.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 7, 2-3.—All 

progress in science must consist in clearing it of a: nthropocentrism. ‘hee be- 

gins with curiosity, which must be guided. The efficacy of effort is in direct 
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ratio to the degree of precision, which our consciousness is able to acquire, jn the 
appreciation of the nature and the reality of the end pursued.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1104. Downey, J. E. The kingdom of the mind. New York: Maemillay 
1927. Pp. x + 207. $2.00.—An informal textbook in general psychology, from 
the traditional standpoint, for students of high school age. The findings of go. 
ence with respect to many interesting phenomena of the human mind are pre- 
sented in interest-drawing form for the lay reader and for young people in their 
teens. Curious facts about seeing, hearing, memory, motor and sensory phe. 
nomena are explained non-technically but with scientific exactness. The book 
contains many illustrations and drawings.—R. Williams (San José, Calif.) 

1105. Dugas, L. Les origines de la psychologie appliquée. (The origins 
of applied psychology.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 5, 2-5.—Psychology js 
being oriented more and more towards the practical ; it approves as truth, not the 
state which is revealed to consciousness, but the state which reveals conduct, be 
havior. One does not any longer make in it any clear distinctions whether psy 
chology is art or science. It has the practical as its object, or at least makes us 
of the practical to determine its object. Applied psychology is not a simpk 
transposition, less adequate, of psychological theory; but it has been summoned 
to go on further, and it will serve to clear up little by little the ignorances of 
theoretical psychology. —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1106. Dugas, L. La psychologie appliquée, ce qu'elle est. (What applied 
psychology is.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 8, 5-8.—Applied psychology is a 
combination of empiricism, of science and art. It receives from science a general 
direction, but it makes appeal, as does all art, to individual talent. It is art ap- 
plied to science, but since we cannot wait until the latter is completely organized 
it is necessary to appeal to ingenuity to go beyond it, in view of a practical 
termination. Art improves science and is its complement.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1107. Estey, H. G. A bibliography on psychology. Gardner, Mass. 
Author, 1926. Pp. 69. $1.00.—This bibliography ‘‘was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of the Special Libraries Association of Boston because of the need and 
demand for a bibliography on psychology for the librarian and student who is 
not able to have aecess to the larger collections of books and material on the sub- 
ject.’’ It lists about 2,000 books, including monographs, classified under the 
headings: general, applied, comparative, educational, pathological, physiological, 
religion, and social—C. M. Louttit (Yale). 

1108. Evans, D. L. New realism and old reality. Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 214. $2.50.—The author examines critically the prine- 
pal doctrines of the neo-realistie writers and their basic structures. The tone 1s, 
in general, favorable, though he does not hesitate te indicate weak points. Of 
special interest to psychologists will be the last chapter (IX) on the psychology 
of the new realists, which is found to be essentially behavioristic. A classified 
bibliography is appended.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1109. Gelfan, 8. A non-polarizable microelectrode. Preliminary report. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 308-309.—A method of making a 200- 
polarizable electrode for use with single living cells is briefly outlined —W. 
Miles (Stanford). 

1110. Hobhouse, L. T. Development and purpose: an essay towards 4 phi- 
losophy of evolution. (2d ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. xxx 
+ 494. $6.00.—A partially rewritten version of the 1913 edition. The author 
presents the theory that humanity has become capable of a rational self-direction 
‘‘In the present work the plan is to range the diverse orders of experience uncer 
the two great categories of mechanism and purpose. The blind interactions of 
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energies of which reality is constituted are confronted with the com- 

' = ; a makes of them a world and moves through order towards 
mony S. Hunter (Clark). 

1111 sassinan G. A-simple apparatus for the class demonstration of the 

conditioned response. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 61-63.—The apparatus con- 

sts of a modifie ation of the Watson apparatus in such a manner as to indicate, 

means of a light, whether or not the subject’s hand is resting upon the appa- 

is. The unconditioned stimulus is electrical and is obtained from a two volt 

rage battery ; the conditioning stimulus consists of sounds from a metal instru- 

t of the xylophone type, a real musical instrument. The whole apparatus 

may be put together for less than five dollars—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

1112. Kostyleff, N. Ce qu’il y a de nouveau dans la réflexologie. (What 

is new in reflexology.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, 4-9.—Physiological psychology 

nnected mental phenomena with reflexes only in theory, i.e., without direct 

nsequences for the study of mental phenomena. Reflexology has passed from 

heory to practice by the reconciliation of the physiology of sensations with the 

ntrospective analysis of mental states. If in our perceptions, as also later in 

ntal images and memories, there is no peripheral excitation of the organs of 

neither is there anything which must remain in the cerebral cells; the ab- 

f all proof of a static localization of mental phenomena does not prevent 

ng them to the brain and studying the modalities of cerebral reflexes. 

exology is, then, a completed psychophysiology. The whole conscious life can 

explained as an intricate interrelationship of reflex acts, and all mental life 

n be construed as an ensemble of conditioned reflexes.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


has e 


113. Mann, H. A new portable electrocardiograph. Proc. Soc. Exper 
- Med., 1925, 23, 19-20.—This new portable electrocardiograph is essentially 
stage amplifier, special mirror galvanometer, and a camera which is oper- 
i by a modifie: phonograph mechanism. Complete with batteries it fits into 
irrying cases; total weight 78 pounds.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
1114 McClendon, J. F. An improved portable calorimeter. Proc. Soc. 
Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 234-235.—This is a respiration apparatus for 
suring oxygen consumption, and shows a graphic record of the results. The 
ject wears a mask.—W, R. Miles (Stanford). 
1115 McLaughlin, A. R. A modified Erlanger sphygmomanometer. Sci- 
, 1928, 67, 72-73.—A finger from a rubber glove may be used in place of the 
er bulb in the apparatus.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1] 116 Metz, A. Le systéme de philosophie des hommes d'action. (The sys- 
m of philosophy of men of action.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 9, 2-7.—To 
he ease of man, is to philosophize, particularly if one is a man of action; 
the act of planning for clearly defined ends and of regulating the means to 
e ends is an act of reasoning, consequently an act of philosophizing. What 
is there between action and speculation? The author finds that 
tism is not the philosophy of men of action. Organizers do not trust to 
They search for a clear, exhaustive analysis of the conditions for suc- 
The methodological rules of Descartes govern practical success as much as 
rn the reflection of the scholar—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1. Pelee, A.G. Type of audiometer for determination of acuity for 
air and bone transmitted sound. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 
(—A phonograph telephone transmitter is used with the primary of an induc- 
‘ou. The author has developed a bone activating telephone receiver.— 
Wiles (Stanford). 
‘18. Taylor, C. V. Microelectrodes and micromagnets. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Med., 1925, 23, 147-150.—Micro instruments are described for the pur- 
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pose of studying the properties of protoplasm in the interior of a living 
eliminating the factor of the cell membrane. Details of the constructi 
instruments and illustrations are given.—W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

1119. Washburn, M. F. Purposive action. Science, 1928, 67, 24-98 
explaining the persistent character of purposive action, the mechanist may syhe 
tute for the vitalist’s mysterious, emergent entelechy, involving something ova 
and above the ordinary physico-chemical laws, the drive as a state of “uns sble 
physico-chemical equilibrium, underlying all purposive action, and an attitya 
of steady contraction of the trunk muscles, into which the ener: ry of t 
_ discharge and which accompanies the higher forms of purposive a las. 


J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstract 1209.] 
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1120. Bourdon, B. Quelques expériences sur des perceptions spatiales 
auditives. (Some expe riments on auditory space perception.) Anné psychol 
1925, 26, 72-78.—Using successively presented noises instead of lights, the auth 
was able to produce an illusion of movement like that produced by the successiy: 
exposure of a series of lights. The perception is always visual: ‘‘. . . the mov 
ment which I perceive is that of a vague object which, in moving, causes the n 
which I hear.’’ If the rate of succession is too rapid the noises blend int 
single sound ‘‘point’’ instead of forming a line of points.—F. L. Birby (Ric: 
Institute). 

1121. Davis, H. The theory of ‘‘Visible radiation from an excited nerve 
fiber.’’ Science, 1928, 67, 69-70.—The assumption of visible radiation from « 
cited nerve fibers is not necessary for the explanation of the reddish-blue ares 
the retina. Electrical excitation of rod, cone, bipolar cell or ganglion by the ex 
cited nerve fibers is adequate as an explanatory principle.—G@. J. Rich (Institut 
for Juvenile Research). 

1122. Fulton, J. F., & Pi-Suner, J. A note concerning the probable func- 
tion of various afferent end-organs in skeletal muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 192s, 
83, 554-562.— Experimental evidence and arguments are set forth in support o! 
the view that the muscle spindles serve as receptors for the knee jerk and t 
stretch reflexes. The Golgi tendon organs are tension recorders and probably 
set up impulses which effect reflex inhibition of the muscle itself.—WM. J. Zigl 
(Wellesley). 

1123. Gellhorn, E. Erregungsvorgiinge in der Sehrinde des Menschen au! 
Grund sinnesphysiologischer Versuche. (The process of stimulation in th 
visual cortex of man on the basis of sensory physiological studies.) Zsch. / 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108, 481-490.—The author attempts to examine t 
effects of monocular color stimulation ‘‘directly’’ for the affected eye and 
directly’’ for the other eye (with color threshold, discrimination threshold 
color intensity, size of the color fields, duration and intensity of negative after- 
image). The author finds that the manner in which the affected eye reacts Is 
in with the theory of color contrast, while the irritability of the other eye may 
always be undervalued, which is traced back to intracortical inhibition —l 
Wirth (Leipzig). 

1124. Haack, K. Experimental-deskriptive Psychologie der Bewegunget, 
Konfigurationen und Farben unter Verwendung des Flimmerphaenomens. 
(Experimental-deseriptive psychology of movements, configurations, and — 
on the basis of the flicker-phenomenon.) Berlin: Karger, 1927. Pp. 263 
While the results of previous work on brief retinal intermittent exc itation 
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t’s law in general have been of interest chiefly from the point of view 
gy and physics, the present study leaves almost entirely out of ac- 
jusal genesis of those visual phenomena which appear in observing 

Haack’s investigation represents the attempt at a description of the 

- phenomena with reference to their immanent, phenomenal characteristics. 
scription is principally coneerned with the movements, configurations, 
observed simultaneously with flicker. Non-rotational movements as 
tions around a visible or an imaginary center are described. The 
ns observed are either apparent figures, compounded of punctiform, 
‘eal elements, or apparent objects, such as balls, flowers, ete. The 
and size of these configurations, the possibility of influencing them by 

n, and their relation to the flicker phenomenon proper are studied. In 
tion of color phenomena special attention is paid to the brightness- 

phenomena arising during the observation of flicker produced by black- 

Descriptively, the brightness-values found are classified as whitish, 

id blackish on the one hand, and as light, bright, and dark on the other. 

¢ colors produced by dises with colored sectors rivalry- and contrast- 

, are reported. On the basis of his flicker-observations the author at- 

letermination of the attributes and modes of colors in Biihler’s sense. 

rhout the work the literature on subjective visual sensations is given full 
sideration.—H. Kliiver (Columbia University). 

125. Heinz, M., & Lippay, F. Uber die Beziehungen zwischen der Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit und der Zahl der erregten Sinneselemente. I. Abhing- 
igkeit der Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit fiir Helligkeiten von der Grdsse des 
Netzhautbildes. Versuche bei fovealer Beobachtung. (On the relations be- 
tween the differential sensitivity and the number of sensory elements stimulated. 

dence of the differential sensitivity for brightnesses on the size of the 

mage. Studies with foveal observation.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
137-447.—The differential brightness sensitivity of the retinal center 

r as the field observed is increased and depends directly upon the size of 

limage. This is stated more generally as a dependence on the number 

ry elements stimulated. The periphery of the fovea apparently possesses 
iter differential sensitivity than the center.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1126. Kenneth, J. H. An experimental study of affects and associations 
due to certain odors. Psychol. Monog., 1927, 37, No. 2, pp. 1-64.—The affective 
ind associative reactions of 29 male and 34 female subjects to odorous stimuli 

were recorded and analyzed. Twenty-six osmyls were employed, and 

ases psychogalvanie readings were made. The affective reaction is in 

‘tion of the stimulus: orris root and rose yielded 100% pleasant re- 

irbon bi-sulphide 0% pleasant reactions. Sex differences were mani- 

ertain odors were preferred by the males, other odors by the females; 

‘ts had a somewhat higher percentage of pleasant reactions, possibly 

fact that males have a less acute olfactory sense than females; and the 

ts gave fewer unusual reactions than the females. Two subjects who 

isual preferences were partially color-blind; since the olfactory mucous 

is pigmented, a causal relationship is suggested. Many of the affective 

ns were due to the fact that nasal conditions are related to sexual me- 

The associative responses to odors were classified as follows: syn- 
ontracted (menthol—bottle of smelling salts), expanded (musk— 
lirect (vanillin—Tennyson, via drowsiness and The Lotus Eaters), ego- 
| doubtful. In many cases the olfactory stimuli aroused ‘‘forgotten’’ 
8, Suggesting the possibility of their utilization in psychoanalytical 
‘‘An odor constitutes a more effective way of characterizing an ob- 
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ject or place than a verbal description ; however, the absence of a vocabulary 
olfactory sensations raises difficulties.’’—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). , 
1127. Kreiker, A. Uber das Aubert-Forster Phinomen auf Grund eXper; 
menteller Untersuchungen nebst einigen Bemerkungen iiber die Eigenschafte 
des Gesichtsfeldes. (On the Aubert-Férster phenomenon on the basis of oy. 
perimental studies, with some remarks on the properties of the field of vision 
Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1927, 118, 292-309.—The Aubert-Férster law maintain. 
that the acuteness of vision in the periphery of the retina is dependent not , 
upon the visual angle of the object but also upon its distance. Smaller oy 
nearer objects are recognized more clearly toward the periphery than larger : 
correspondingly further objects. This law is in contradiction to the Sy 
principle that the acuteness of vision depends only upon the angle of vision 
regarding both object and attendant circumstance). In order to be able to sty 
the Aubert-FOrster phenomenon more closely ‘‘relative recognition,’’ wi) ich | 
often unsafe, erroneous and illusory, must first be differentiated from ‘‘ahso 
recognition,’’ which is certain, accurate and real. The external periphery has} 
do only with the elementary perception of an object ; the middle part, on the other 
hand, has to do with ‘‘relative recognition”’ as well, and only the paracentral par; 
and the center are concerned in ‘‘absolute recognition’’ in a measurable degre 
As a result of the uncertainty of the relative recognition a limiting value for the 
same must be experimentally determined, upon which the recognition, also jl) 
sory, always follows without error. After review of the object in question on! 
the difficulties appropriate to it are experienced. From these points of view 
complete investigations show that an Aubert-Foérster phenomenon is found neither 
in the periphery nor in the center. Comparative investigations with a doubk 
quadrant, which corresponds in no way to the control here demanded, show t 
following faulty estimation of distance a more or less prominent Aubert-Forster 


phenomenon appears, but has nothing in common with the individual act 
vision.—A. Kreiker (Debreezen). 

1128. Lapinsky, M. Uber zentrale Schmerzen. (On central pains.) Arc) 
f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1927, 81, 197.—Lapinsky proposes an explanation for 


+} 


the so-called antidromic mechanism of central pains. His studies lead him to 
conclusion that the mechanism of irradiated pain is to be sought in the tonie rv 
of the vasomotor centers, in the exchange of the peripheral blood circulation 
balanced disturbances of the spinal centers for the vessels the irradiated pains 
have a metameric localization; with stimulation of similar centers in the bra 
stem or in the brain the same pains appear on the contralateral side in a ver 
diffuse manner and in both monoplegic and diplegie form. The central pains 
ean also have the same mechanism. The peripheral blood exchange can t! 
take place the more easily since the vessel centers in the corpus striatum a! 
neighboring parts of the brain can be put out of equilibrium by an injury 
these parts. With such an explanation the hypothesis of an antidromic direct 
fails. The pains arise as a result of a centrifugal effect of stimulated vasomot 
centers in the brain affecting the peripheral circulation of the blood.—M. Lap 
sky (Zagreb). ae tanil 

1129. Lasareff, P. Sur la variation périodique de la sensibilité de |'cel 
pour les excitations électriques. (On the periodic variation of the sensitivil 
of the eye for electric excitations.) J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1927, 35, 174.—The 
sensitivity of the optic nerve to excitation by alternating current was measure: 
by Tsvetkov in terms of the reciprocal of the maximal potential difference of 
current applied. The sensitivity shows significant and very regular diurnal 
variations, reaching its maximum at noon and minimum at midnight. The abso- 
lute values of sensitivity seem constant over an interval of six days L. 3 
Spe neer (Yale). 
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} MacFarlan, D. The voice test of hearing. Arch. Ofolar., 1927, 5, 1- 

. limitations of the voice as a test for hearing, with a new me thod for 
suring speech hearing —J. F. Brown (Yale). 

1131. MacFarlan, D. Distinguishing between tactile sense and audition in 

the deaf child. Arch. Otolar., 1927, 5, 506-508.—A method to tell whether chil- 

feeling vibration or actually hearing in audition tests—J. F. Brown 


1132. McLean, A. J. An attempt to locate cells of kinaesthetic sensibility 
in Sega serey eye muscles. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 658.—The 
e that the small cells in the central nuclei may mediate a kinaesthetic 
for the extraocular muscles—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
Metfessel, M. The collecting of folk songs by phonophotography. 
, 1928, 67, 28-31.—The phonophotographic method makes a permanent, 
record of the sound waves which occur in speech and musie and which 
e connecting link between the singer and the listener. It is possible to 
her the code of the sound wave into the notes, rests and signatures on the 
tional five-line staff. The resulting graphic ‘‘pattern notation’’ shows 
‘ts which cannot be represented in the conventional notation of music, 
s upward glides, releases, quavers, vibrata, interpolated tones and unusual 
vals. —G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1134. Piéron, H. Recherches expérimentales sur la marge de variation du 
umps - latence de la sensation lumineuse (par un méthode de masquage). 
sental researches on the limits of variation of the period of latency of 
t sensations (by a method of ‘‘masking.’’) Année psychol., 1925, 26, 1 30.- 
eports on measurements of the period of latency of ligh sensations based 
‘‘masking’’ of a weak excitation by a subseque nt stronger one. ‘“‘If a 
¢ excitation, following a weaker one, is the only one perceived, it is because, 
d of lateney being less, it provokes a perceptive reaction before the weaker 
le to do so.’’ The determination of the maximum interval between the 
ili which permits of the masking of the first stimulus by the second is a 
of the difference in the period of latency of the two stimuli for a given 
e of intensities. The author finds that the results of experiments with 
thod confirm those obtained by the measurement of the reaction-time to 
nuli of short duration and varying intensities. The breaking up of the 
f latency into three parts—a phase of peripheral summation, a phase of 
tation, and a phase of conduction—is quantitatively confirmed.—F. L. 
e Institute). 
1135. Schmidt-Moormann, P. Uther den Glykogengehalt der Retina und 
seine Beziehungen zur Zapfenkontraktion. (On the glycogen-content of the 
| its relations to the contraction of the cones.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 
1927, 118, 506-517.—The author finds that the glycogen which is contained in 
‘retina is restricted to the cones; in particular, to the contractile portion 
of the inner segment, and its immediate neighborhood. He suggests 
the contraction of the cones under illumination (van Genderen Stort) the 
behaves like a muscle, the glycogen playing the same réle that it plays in 
mistry of musele. The contraction, on this view, is not a secondary conse- 
Other retinal changes, but is due to chemical transformations taking 
1 the myoid itself. The simultaneous extension which the rods undergo 
then Ly a mere mechanical consequence of the contraction of the cones. 
f 21 titles—D. McL. Purdy (California). 


[See pt anette 1117, 1165, 1172, 1181, 1182, 1203, 1264, 1318, 1377.] 
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[See abstracts 1126, 1163, 1185, 1297.] 
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(Bovarism and the idea of psychic elasticity.) Psychol. et vie, 1927.1 
5.—Bovarism is the faculty which man possesses of conceiving himself to }y 
than he is, thanks in part to his power of imagination and in part to his ps 
logical elasticity, which permits him to act according to a sensitiveness to in 
which are capable of exciting and directing his energy towards various , z 
Bovarism, if one can direct it, can be an aid to activity. It is necessary, ; 
to realize thoroughly what one is capable of, to understand oneself perfect!) 
it is also necessary to have some illusions concerning one’s own capacities wi 
help in the acquiring of new ones. This is the value of self-confidence. —Jqt) 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1137. Griffitts, C. H. Individual differences in imagery. Psychol. Mono. 
1927, 37, No. 3. Pp. 91.—Seven tests of imagery were given to 112 subjects fo: 
the purpose of investigating the problems involved in the question of imag: 
types. The tests were concerned with the quantitative aspects of both cor 
and verbal imagery, and the qualitative aspects of concrete imagery. New met 
ods of scoring were introduced, and the means, standard deviations, coefficient 
of variability, and inter-test correlations were computed. An average corre! 
tion of .51 obtained between relative clearness and dominance of concrete 
agery; a correlation of .27 was found between relative clearness of concrete in- 
agery and dominance of verbal imagery. Visual imagery tended to be 
pendent of other forms, while auditory and kinesthetic forms went toget 
Visual imagery ranked first in the concrete field, while inner-speech ranked first 
in the verbal field of imagery. Sex differences were small. In a given individual 
there seems to be some fairly constant factor which favors some kind or combi! 
tion of kinds of imagery. The results argue against the theory of simple t 
and the theory of combination-types. A distinction was made between 
individual and inter-individual comparisons.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas 

1138. Kefauver,G.N. The relative influence of fatigue on pupils with dif- 
ferent levels of mentality. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 25-30.—For this study 
98 pupils were selected from four classes, the normal and bright from Grade J, 
those of lower mentality from the ungraded classes. Fifteen pupils with an | 
range of 60-79, 38 pupils with an I.Q. range of 80-89, 34 pupils with an lL 
range of 100-114, and 11 pupils with a range of 115-129 were tested with | 
forms of the Los Angeles Mixed Fundamentals Test. Fifteen minutes were & 
lowed for each form. Just as soon as one form was finished the pupils turned 
immediately to the next one. In this way, they worked steadily for two hour. 
At the beginning of the eighth test the pupils were told that as soon as that tes 
was finished they would have a recess of twenty minutes. There is a genera 
modification of the speed of work until the seventh period is reached, when, 
account of the introduced incentive, there is a rise. In the number of problems 
worked correctly, the slowest group showed the least variation in scores. Phere 
were wide individual differences in the progress of different individuals. In get 
eral, the influence of fatigue upon the speed of work was approximately the same 
for the brighter as for the duller pupils, but the accuracy of the brighter gr 
was more influenced than that of the duller. The influence of fatigue ca! 


1136. de Gaultier, J. Le bovarysme et la notion d’élasticité psychigue 
» No. 7,4 
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ved by the introduction of a challenging stimulus.—A. M. Jordan 
roilna). 
Pérés, J. Mémoire et méthode. (Memory and method Psychol. 
1927, 1, No. 10, 70.—Youth stores the memory more easily than does the 
vouth furnishes it only with interesting things. The adult is able to 
for his inferior mnemonics by experience; he must think, analyze, 
and be interested in that which he wishes to retain.’ In order to 
his memory, the adult must review in his mind facts and data that he 
ep at his disposal. It is necessary that his attitude be active. It is 
action of the will on memory is conceived as possible, although in- 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne) 
Rodrigues, G. L’imagination. (The imagination.) Psychol. et vie, 
_ No. 10, 2-3.—Imagination is the utilization of the past for the-construc- 
future. It is the realization of an ideal. Will is conclusive when it 
anything, imagination is conclusive when it conceives. A voluntary 
nvention. There is no need of desiring to attain genius in order to 
magination, for we have need of it in the simplest acts of our life. Rea- 
, and method serve only to make use of what imagination must first 
ey discipline the imagination, but they cannot take its place—Math. 
Sorbonne). 
Sageret, J. Apprendre a inventer. (Learning to invent.) Psychol. 
, 1927, 1, No. 9, 8-10.—There are no activities, except organic activities, 
able to do without invention and intelligence. Education of the hu- 
ean, therefore, be reduced to the education of the power of invention, 
be made more efficacious by exercise and example. At the basis of in- 
here are observation and comparison, aided by induction. This last is 
tion of reason, which goes from the known to the unknown, and which 
ts invention. Therefore there is interest in revealing principles and meth- 
in demonstrating them in action in the genesis of sciences and philoso- 
s—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
142. Tassy, Ed. Un premier pas qui cofite peu. (A first step which re- 
lires little effort.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 7, 12-14.—A volitional process 
sists not only in the desire for realization but also in the effective realization 
of desire. The fear of effort comes from the fact that one believes 
‘ort is difficult. The whole secret of education consists in making easy the 
ments of an apprenticeship. The first step does not always give a total 
but it encourages trying again until success is reached.—Math. H. 


u 


sorbonne ). 

Tassy, Ed. L’appel au contrepoids. (The appeal to a counterbal- 
sychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 9, 10-12.—A volitional process is called im- 
object of which is to overcome an inhibition; an inhibitive volitional 
ne which renders an idea sufficiently intense so that it may stand in 
an undesired realization. In the first case one uses a lever to bring 
ention to the point where the images of a thought-of movement call 
image. In the second case a counterbalance is especially necessary. 
rbalance consists of an idea, of another project, which first shares the 
order finally to monopolize it and to remove the individual from a 
of that which does not enter into the line of adopted conduct.—Math. 

} Sorbonne). 
. Wilson, F. T. Learning curves of boys of 1.Q.’s 76-148. J. Educ. 
, 1928, 19, 50-57.—20 boys varying in age from 814 to 1234 years and in 
76 to 148 were subjects in a learning experiment. The experiments 
ng to trace a star in a mirror and to perform the Witmer cylinder 
practices were taken in the first case and 16 cylinder tests in the 
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second. There was no significant difference in learning attributable to ais, 
ences in I.Q.—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 


[See also abstracts 1126, 1226.] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1145. [Anon.] The brains of Nikolai Lenin and Anatole France. 
(Supplement), 1927, 66, No. 1721, 12.—The brain of Lenin, examined | 
fessor Vogt, shows marked characteristics of genius. The brain of 
France was under normal in weight. The actual weight is no measure of inte 
gence, but the presence of convolutions is—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juve; 
Research ). . 

1146. Brien, P. Contribution a la blastogenése des Tuniciers; formation dy 
systeme nerveux et des glandes génitales dans les blastozoides d’ Aplidium 
zostericola (Giard). (A contribution to the blastogenesis of the Tuniecates 
the formation of the nervous system and of the genital glands in the blastozoids 
of Aplidium zostericola (Giard).) Arch. de biol., 1927, 37, 1-45.—W. De) 
(Clark). 

1147. Detwiler, 8. R. The effects of loss of skin and of muscle on the de. 
velopment of spinal ganglia. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 6% 
697.—Two embryos were fused together laterally in such a way as to red 
greatly the area of skin on the fused sides. Cellular reductions in the sping 
ganglia for the fused sides resulted —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1148. Forbes, H. 8., Fremont-Smith, F., & Wolff, H.G. Resorption of cere. 
brospinal fluid through the choroid plexus. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 18, 
73-77.—Experimentation with twelve animals shows that the direction of flow of 
cerebrospinal fluid through the choroid plexus may be reversed by increasing t 
osmotie pressure of the blood. These observations add to the accumulating evi- 
dence that the choroid plexus may be regarded as a semi-permeable membran 
and the cerebrospinal fluid as a true dialysate —L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psyel 
pathie Hospital). 

1149. May, R. M. Modifications des centres nerveaux dues 4a la transplan- 
tation de l'oeil et de l’organe olfactif chez les embryons d’Anoures. (Moi. 
fications of the nervous centers by the transplantation of the eye and of the olfa 
tory organ in the embryos of the Anura.) Arch. de biol., 1927, 37, 335-3%— 
W. Dennis (Clark). 

1150. Miller, F. R., & Laughton, N. B. The functions of the cerebellar 
nuclei as determined by faradic stimulation. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 192 
19, 47-72.—Faradic stimulation, in most instances unipolar, was applied to t 
cerebellar nuclei in the decerebrate cat and the characteristic responses elicited 
are reported. Efferent pathways for reactions of the lateral nuclei and of th 
nucleus fastigii are determined; and further evidence is gained for the view @ 
ready proposed by one of the authors that the responses cf the cerebellar nue! 
are coordinated changes in postural tone, with augmentor and inhibitory com 
ponents. They are regarded as analogous to the coordinated movements elicited 
from the cerebral cortex; the cerebellar nuclear responses are tonic, and the cer 
bral responses phasic.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1151. Pfeifer, R. A. Die Angioarchitektonik der Grosshirnrinde. Vor 
liufige Mitteilung. (The angioarchitectonics of the cerebral cortex. Pr 
liminary communication.) Monatssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 65 (Flechsiz 
Festschr.), 166.—By means of the so-called ‘‘complete’’ vessel injection of t 
brain of the eat the author succeeded in showing that the concept of the Cott 
heim terminal arteries and of the short, supposedly root-like arteries ending at tle 
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lepression in the pia does not hold for the blood supply of the brain. 
ns, 100 to 400 in thickness, through the rhinenecphalon where an im- 
mpressed cortical cell layer lies immediately over the olfactory tract, 
ibly by means of sketches made with the Abbé drawing apparatus a 
yrtical artery as an endless continuum which may communicate with 
iin arteries without blind ends. The contribution is a selection from 
n the same subject by the author soon to be published by Julius 
’ Berlin. —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
2 ’ mene S. W. The role of the dorsal roots in muscle tonus. Arch. 
r & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 201-241.—Observations made in experimentation on 
discussed in relation to this problem, and a review is made of the related 
[In spite of the great theoretical and practical importance of the prob- 
otwithstanding the large amount of work which has been done to eluci- 
nature of muscle tonus has not been determined; nor has the rdéle 
y the dorsal roots in its maintenance been made clear. Two theories have 
anced in explanation of this rdle. Of these the proprioceptive reflex 
Sherrington is the one generally accepted ; but the theory of the anti- 
iction of tonic impulses in the dorsal root, advanced by Trzecieski 
rank, has much in its favor and must be given careful consideration.—L. 
d (Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 
Rizzolo, A. L’effet de la nicotine sur l’excitabilité de l’écorce céré- 
lhe effect of nicotine on the excitability of the cerebral cortex.) C.r. 
1927, 97, 1330-1331.—The author studies the effect of nicotine on the 
y of the cerebral cortex in the dog. The first local application of the 
ilways occasions a decrease of from 25 to 50% in the original value of 
ronaxy. After the second application the chronaxy usually continues to 
nish up to 65%, but sometimes there is an increase of the chronaxy, which 
exceed the normal. The third application, on the contrary, is always accom- 
an increase of the chronaxy, which may attain 100%.—Math. H. 
1 (Sorbonne 
154. Strong, O. S. Unsolved problems suggested by cerebellar connec- 
tions and cerebellar histology. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 1-30.—This 
le sets ) forth the obstacles to functional interpret ation which are due to 
nae in the knowledge of neuro-anatomy. One does not know how far there is 
nding or upon oe od of different forms and combinations of activity such as 
iral and kinetic, older and newer, voluntary and involuntary and emotional. 
e know how far the organ functions more as a directly reacting or in- 
cting mechanism. It is also evident that probably less is known about 
than about paleocerebellar connections—L. M. Hatfield (Boston 
» Hospital) 


[See also abstracts 1122, 1128, 1170, 1184, 1196, 1198, 1224, 1399.] 
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l Adie, W. J., & Critchley, M. Forced grasping and groping. Brain, 
1, 80 (Part 2), 142-170.—The phenomena described were observed in three 
Hents with a tumor in one frontal lobe. Ten comparable cases observed by 
d a larger number in which the same signs accompanied vascular le- 
ited. The special signs were found in the upper limb of the side op- 
the diseased frontal lobe. The feature common to these cases is the 


; 


involuntary grasping and groping movements which are described 
tail. The phenomena vary in complexity from purely neurological to 
yehological reactions. The pathological findings where the brain was ex- 
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amined after death disclosed no case in which lesions were confined 
ganglia, as certain investigators have held. There were no cases in wi 
frontal lobes were healthy, but several in which the lesions were certainly 

to this lobe. It is concluded that these phenomena are expressions of diseag 
the frontal lobe, and although more definite localization is difficult, it is suge 
that the lesion is in the upper and posterior parts. The relation of these < 
toms to delay or difficulty in relaxing the grasp in other conditions is ¢ 

The persistent contraction after voluntary closure is regarded as only 
tively different from reflex closure. The new-born infant first shows ref 
persistent grasping. Later it begins to grope and reach for objects 
closes the hand only in response to the contact of an object. Then 

pick up objects and transport them at will, but it is still unable to relax the } 
and finally both opening and closing movements are performed with « 
control by mechanisms on a higher physiological level accounts for this 
ment. In the conditions here considered this control is released, and 
which appear are expressions of the activity of lower centers. It is « 
that the source of the control that is lacking is the frontal cortex, and that 
grasping and groping are expressions of disturbance in a constellation of 
mechanisms whose influence upon spinal centers is exerted through the pyr 
tracts as a common path. The signs may be expected when these cortical 
of the subcortical connections are damaged.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psyc! 
Hospital ) 

1156. André, T., & Salavert,—. Les preuves de passivité et la crampe des 
ecrivains. (Evidences of passivity and cramp in writers.) Paris méd., 192 
17, 243-250.—In this affection the contraction seems to result from a hypert 
ity and a struggle between the antagonistic muscles which enter into play int 
mechanism of writing. The authors have tried to give trials of passivity t 
patients, balancing the members segment by segment. They have always s) 
the struggle of antagonistic muscles. There is a super-reactivity of the 
onistie muscles, which is manifested by a smaller amplitude of commu 
movements and a greater resistance to transmitted movements. It falls, larg 
to the psycho-emotive factor to provoke, preserve, or aggravate the cram; 
tention behaves in the same way.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1157. Ashman, R., & Woolley, E. Combined supernormal and fatigue phe. 
nomena in compressed cardiac muscle of the turtle. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. é 
Med., 1925, 23, 159-162.—When the supernormal recovery phase appears 
partially fatigued muscle the conductivity after a relatively long rest may 
proach or exceed the conductivity at the crest of the supernormal phase, wi 
conductivities at other times are depressed.—W. R. Miles (Stanford 

1158. Brain, W. R. On the significance of the flexor posture in the upper 
limb in hemiplegia, with an account of a quadrupedal extensor reflex. 2 
1927, 50 (Part 2), 113-137.—The extensor posture of the lower limb in hemipleg 
is fairly well understood, while the flexor posture of the upper limb, resultin 
from the same lesion, has received no satisfactory explanation. The exper 
mental conditions in which flexor postures of the fore-limb have been desct 
in animals are reviewed in the first part of this paper. There is a discussio! 
the flexor posture of the fore-limb in anthropoid apes and monkeys, with views & 
to its evolutionary significance. Clinical observations show that the post 
the affected upper limb is influenced by changes in the posture in other parts 
the body, and by changes of its position in space. The biological — 
extensor and flexor postures are discussed. The posture of the upp 
evoked by the quadrupedal extensor reflex in hemiplegia resembles the postur 
the fore-limbs described by Sherrington as reflex quadrupedal st: unding 
evoked by the changes in posture of the body which are associated with t! 


re 
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rect to the quadrupedal posture. The hemiplegic patient in the quad- 

ture reproduces the habitual standing and walking posture of the 

in b the anthropoid ape. Clinical observation supports the hypothesis 

‘ phylogeny that the flexor posture may be considered as a modifica- 

extensor evoked by the assumption of an erect attitude. Possible ob- 

) this are cited, but they would not invalidate the view. Further con- 

f the relation of the flexor posture of the affected upper limb to the 

tude is to be found in the nature of the changes of posture of other parts 

ly which lead to increase in the flexor tonus. A lesion of the human 

11 tract in proportion as it abolishes the capacity for voluntary activity 

per limb ‘‘releases’’ an ancestral posture, a simian attitude which is 

eflexly by changes in the posture of the whole body in a fashion ap- 

to the needs of an anthropoid ape. The available evidence indicates a 

tionship between the postures of the upper and lower limbs in hemi- 

It is suggested that this association may be explained as the primitive 
standing attitude—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

1159. Courrier, R. Etude sur le déterminisme des caractéres sexuels sec- 

ondaires chez quelques mammiféres a activité testiculaire périodique. (A 

he determinism of the secondary sexual — ‘ters in some mammals 

testicular activity.) Arch. de biol., 1927, 37, 173-334.—W. Dennis 


160. Gaebler, O. H., & Morrison, C. A. Specific dynamic action and 
muscular efficiency on exclusive cereal and meat diets. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
Ved., 1926, 23, 285.—Very brief report. Wheat cereal is slightly higher in 
ficiency than oat cereal, owing to more rapid digestion and combustion. 
gher dynamic action of meat did not produce less efficiency in amount of 
rk up to 16,000 kgm. per hour.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
1161. Griffith, F. R., Jr., Pucher, G. W., Klein, J. D., & Carmer, M. E. Sea- 


sonal periodicity in man: I. Basal metabolism; respiration; cardio-vascular 
condition. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 464-465—Four normal 
rsons, two men and two women, have been measured weekly throughout one 
ler basal conditions, between 8 and 10 A.M. Several different physiologi- 
measures are reported. About half seem to give no evidence of periodicity. 
work is being continued.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1162. Haas, E. Untersuchungen iiber objektive und subjektive Ermiidung 
bei willkiirlichen Kontraktionen. (Investigations on objective and subjective fa- 
tigue during voluntary contractions.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 218, 
$6-394.—During volunti ary contractions two different types of fatigue are to be 
tinguished, according to whether the fatigue develops rapidly as a result of 
lemands on the musele or slowly as a result of lesser demands. In the 
se an increase in action current occurs which is explained as an irradia- 
nnervation to the antagonists, with reciprocal increase in tension of the 
The second case is characterized by a gradual decrease in the action 
lue to the development of fatigue products. Evidence is presented to 
subjective ‘‘fatigue pain’’ with the former physiological events and 
feeling’’ with the latter. The onset of subjective fatigue pain is 
y distinguishable from the onset of the increase in action current other- 

ated with it—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 
Hartenberg, P. La rougeur émotive. (Emotive blushing.) Presse 
l rs 35, 1003-1004.—Emotive blushing is caused by a sudden and short 
tion of the teguments. The subject is eynscious of his blushing; often 
starting point for a pathological disturbance, the fear of blushing or 
bia. There is usually found in people suffering from this condition a 
im of the vaso-motricity, consisting in a predominance of vaso- 
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dilatations over the vaso-constrictions in connection with a disturbance of 4 
neuro-vegetative functions, probably an insufficiency of the sympathetic —yoy 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1164. Himwich, H. E., & Rose, M.I. The respiratory quotient of eXercising 
muscle. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 24, 169-170.—The respirate. 
quotient of the exercising muscle in situ is not unity, but .81 + .05; whieh jna’ 
eates that not only carbohydrate but also non-carbohydrate foodstuffs are ys 
in muscular exercise.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). . 

1165. Jacobson, E. Action currents from muscular contractions during 
conscious processes. Science, 1927, 66, 403.—Extreme muscular relaxation ;. 
incompatible with the simultaneous presence of conscious activities. There 
during relaxation, a notable diminution or virtually a total disappearance of 
scious processes, and at the moment of conscious activity there is an experienc: 
of a muscular contraction. There appears to be an action current from a mus 
during imagined movement of it.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Researe} 

1166. Johnson, C. A., & Luckhart, A.B. The effect of intrapulmonic pres. 
sure upon the knee jerk, arterial blood pressure and the state of consciousness 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 83, 642-652.—There is ‘‘a sharp drop in the gener 
arterial blood pressure accompanied by a diminution in the knee jerk”’ in a dog 
subjected to raised and maintained intrapulmonic pressure, if the anima 
shocked or under deep anaesthesia; under light anaesthesia there is a ‘‘pseud 
augmentation’’ of the jerk. These changes result from alteration of cireulat 
through the brain and cord (anemia and asphyxial depression). ‘‘The gidd 
or actual unconsciousness induced in man following powerful compression \ 
chest, after and during deep maintained inspiration, is attributed essentially 1 
the drop in general arterial blood pressure and the cerebral anemia resulting 
therefrom.’’—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1167. Josephson, E.M. The physiology of the ‘‘false’’ vocal cords and the 
anatomy of the thyro-arytenoid muscle and of the thyro-epiglottic ligament 
Arch. Otolar., 1927, 6, 139.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

1168. Kenyon, E. L. Relation of oral articulate movements of speech and 
of extrinsic laryngeal musculature in general to the function of the vocal cord 
Arch. Otolar., 1927, 5, 481.—The larynx, hyoid bone, tongue, soft palate, w 
pharynx, together with the laryngeal systems, constitute one united system 
organs and muscles, and cannot be viewed as separately operating systems, 
they have been. The inter-relations of the parts of this system are studied 
some detail.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

1169. Kleitman, N., & Koppanyi, T. Effect of visual impulses on the pos- 
ture of the head. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 767-—765.—Exper 
ments with normal puppies, rabbits, guinea-pigs, fowls, and pigeons. The ge! 
eral results are that the visual impulses are important for keeping the head in th 
normal position once it is brought there through labyrinthine impulses.—W. 4 
Miles (Stanford). 

1170. Kuntz, A., & Kerper, A. H. Further experimental data on the sy- 
pathetic innervation and tonus of skeletal muscles. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. é 
Med., 1926, 24, 103-104.—Authors believe their data show that an importatt 
component of the tonus exhibited by skeletal muscles, in the absence of eontractil 
effort, is mediated through the sympathetic nervous system.—W. R. Mules (Stat- 
ford.) es ea 
1171. Laignel-Lavastine, —, Chevallier, P., & Vie, J. La periodicite esset- 
tielle des fonctions nerveuses. Etude d’une modalité d’une fonction tno 
dynamique. (The essential periodicity of nervous functions. Study of a 

. " ° _ 4 ’ y * = as 
modality of a tonodynamie function.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1927, 97, 211-212.—A 
subject placed standing sideways near a wall pushes against this wall with the 
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; hand, the upper arm remaining tense, the fore-arm in semi-prone posi- 

) minutes are usually enough for a pressure of resistance of 4 kilograms. 

is turned away from the wall. If he remains passive, the member 
1s just been exerting pressure is automatically raised to a considerable 
15° to 120°), is held there some moments and then falls again. There is 

f voluntary motor incitement and a transformation in an auto- 
ement. With a certain number of normal individuals, especially intel.- 
s, the member after having fallen remains quiet for a moment, then is 
1 falls again. There is a polykinetic form which can count up to 16 
ns whose amplitudes diminish. The authors compare the oscillations of 
matie movements observed in encephalities, the dyspnoea of Cheyne-Stokes, 

the periodic oscillations of capillaries—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1172. Leise, O. Wher die Rolle des sensiblen Gehérgangsreizes bei der 
kalorischen Labyrinthpriifung. (On the rdéle of the sensible auditory canal 
stimulation in the ealorie labyrinth test.) Arch. f. Ohrenk., 1927, 116, 204.—In 

‘lier work the author has shown that with an observer in a lateral position 
n¢ the head turned about 30° toward the earth, a minimal value is found for 
| stimulation in the lower ear, so that cold rinsing of the ear does not produce 

is. It is now shown further that the sensible cold stimulation induced 

i rinsing of the ear has no influence upon the cessation of a calorie nystag- 

ted from the other ear. Therefore it is concluded that the cause of the 

of nystagmus to be observed under strong stimulation in the caloric 

to be sought not in the effect of the cold upon the sensible auditory canal 

as Grahe believed) but probably in a sensory labyrinth effect in the form 
ular overstimulation.—O. Letse. 

Liddell, H. 8., & Bayne, T. L. Auditory conditioned reflexes in the 
thyroidectomized sheep and goat. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 24, 
289-29 'wo eretin sheep and a cretin goat were trained to respond by a move- 

t of the left foreleg to the sound of the metronome by combining the con- 

wn” stimulus with an electric shock, applied to the shaved skin of 

releg R. Miles (Stanford). 

1174  sadell, H. 8., & Simpson, E.D. A preliminary study of conditioned 
motor reflexes in thyroidectomized sheep. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 

26, 23, 720-722.—The maze methods are reported to have been tried with 
roidec seuslned sheep and goats. A conditioned reflex to a tactile stimulus was 
blished in three animals. A tactile stimulus was associated with a faradic 

t it appli ed to the left foreleg. The first conditioned reflex occurred at the 

rial with the eontrol animal and also at this time with his cretin brother. 
nditioned reflex was active after an interval of 644 months. Some graphic 

rds are shown.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
1175. Loeb, L., & Genther, I. T. The normal and abnormal response of 
amoeboid cells (amoebocytes of Limulus) to stimulation. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 598-599.—The amoeboid cell is as specifically constituted 
iscle, nerve, or gland cell, and reacts to stimulation in its own specific 

The intensity of the reaction and the character of the movement vary 

ling to the medium which acts on the cells —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1176. Loeb, L., & Genther, I. T. Internal factors in the response of amoe- 
bocytes to stimulation. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 600-601.— 
1oung cells behave as if their protoplasm were more condensed, more plastic and 
able to undergo rhythmic changes in consistency and viscosity than older 

s.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

177. Luckhart, A. B., & Johnson, C. A. The effect of moderate doses of 
ee sulphate on the reflex excitability of the spinal cord. Amer. J. 

l., 1928, 83, 634-641.—Experimenting upon anaesthetized and unanaes- 


re 
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thetized dogs, the authors find that the primary effect of morphine sulphat 
depression of reflex excitability. In explanation of the marked briskness 
knee jerk observed temporarily immediately following injection, they py 
that this is due in part to the isolation of the knee jerk centers from the inflye; 
of other impulses, and in part to the diminution in tone of the antagoni« 
muscles which tend to reduce the amplitude of the response.—M. J, 7 
(Wellesley). | 

1178. Luckhart, A. B., & Johnson, C. A. The effect of moderate doses of 
morphine sulphate on the knee jerk of the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 93 
653-657.—Injection of moderate doses of morphine sulphate (14 to 2 grains) jy 
the cat produces depression of the knee jerk and of the knee jerk center. T 
result was previously found by the same authors following such injection in 

M. J. Zigler ( Wellesley ). 

1179. Miles, W. R., & Root, H. F. Physical measurements on operated 
hyperthyroids. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 727-728.—An analysis 
of published data and new data on adults after thyroidectomy, showing the r. 
lationship of several linear body measures to rapid weight changes. Body widt! 
(skeletal) were not quite as fixed, during the weight changes, as were lengths 
However, the maximum pelvic diameter and the bony shoulder diameter ean | 
used as a basis for weight prediction. The authors claim that the present height 
weight tables suffer from over-simplification—W. R. Miles (Stanford) 

1180. Moore, A. R. On the ionic basis of electrical stimulation. Proc. § 
Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 341-342.—Experiments with ctenophores and 
earthworms give definite results which show that the present theory of electrical 
stimulation needs to be expanded into a general picture of the ion mechanism 
The present theory holds that the ions of the tissue stimulated impinge on t 
membranes from the inside in the region of the cathode. The author shows that 
there are other cases reversing this law, in which the ions in the outside medium 
alone are effected, and act at the anode. Furthermore, there is a third type 
where both the ions inside and those outside the tissue are effective in causing 
stimulation.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1181. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 8. Mitteilung. Der optische 
Drehnystagmus bei verschiedenen Gehirnkrankheiten. (On the twitching 
movements of the eyes. Part 8. Nystagmus accompanying optical rotation in 
various cases of brain disease.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1927, 118, 529-558— 
The author reports observations on optical nystagmus in cases of retrobulbar 
neuritis luetica, homonymous hemianopsia and diseases of the hypophysis.—) 
McL. Purdy (California). 

1182. Ohm, J. Zur Augenzitternkunde. 9. Mitteilung. Augenbewegun- 
gen im Dunkeln. (On the twitching movements of the eyes. Part 9. Eye 
movements in the dark.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1927, 118, 559-569.—Th 
author reports a series of experiments in which the subject fixated a luminous 
point, after which all lights were extinguished and the subject asked to maintain 
his fixation constant. The eye-movements were objectively recorded. Seven 
subjects were employed (all of whom were suffering from disorders of eye 0 
brain) ; all but one displayed eye-movements in the dark. These movements were 
diminished by the introduction of a weak light to facilitate fixation. The charac- 
teristic type of movement was a series of jerks, predominantly in one direction, 
the preferred direction varying in different individuals, and the frequency vary- 
ing from 30 to 72 per minute. These movements differ from the previous'y 
known type of dark-nystagmus in that they begin almost immediately after the 
room is darkened and from the very start are jerky rather than pendular. (hm 
ascribes the movements to a slight imperfection of balance of the vestibular app* 
ratus; during illumination this imbalance is held latent by an action on te 
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idal nuelei of Deiters, while darkness makes it manifest—D. McL. 

r dy California). 
; Pavlov, I. P. Les reflexes conditionnels. Etude objective de 1’ac- 
vit nerv euse supérieure des animaux. (Conditioned reflexes: an objective 
vy of the higher nervous activity of animals.) (Trans. from the Russian by 

vroff.) Paris: Alean, 1927. Pp. 379. 45 frs—A French translation of a 

n of lectures which appeared originally in Russian and has already been 
| into German and English (see I : 2531).—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
1184. Ranson, 8. W. The role of the dorsal roots in muscle tonus. Proc. 
per. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 594-596.—Addressing themselves to the puzzle 
eutting the sensory fibers of muscle should abolish tonus, the author and 
students have experimented by cutting the dorsal root of the sacral and lower 
ar nerve; also the spinal cord. The hind limb remains atonic for only about 
hours. The extensor muscle usually becomes definitely tonic. A diagram is 
possible reflex ares concerned in muscle tonus, and the author assumes 

the possibility of axon-reflex-tonus.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1185. Richter, C. P. A study of the electrical skin resistance and the 
psychogalvanic reflex in a case of unilateral sweating. Brain, 1927, 50 (Part 
2) 216-235.—The psychogalvaniec reflex and the electrical skin resistance were 
examined on the two sides of the body in a patient with a unilateral lesion of the 
sympathetic chain, showing all of the clinical symptoms which usually accompany 

a lesion. The psychogalvanic reflex was consistently absent on the affected 
his faet demonstrates definitely the dependence of the psychogalvanic 
the sympathetic nervous system. It was possible to distinguish that 

nt of the total galvanic response which is produced by the palm and that 
ed by the back of the hand. It was found that the fast and short deflec- 
‘urring one to two seconds after the stimulus are set up exclusively by 
lm, while the slow, prolonged deflections occurring about four seconds after 
mulus are produced both by the palm and the back of the hand. Evidence 
sented to show that the quick phase is probably dependent on the sweat- 
ind the slow phase on capillary and epithelial cell activities. The re- 
of the skin, notwithstanding its high temperature, was in general slightly 
than on the affected side. In the hot air bath, the resistance on this side 
ed high, while that of the normal side showed the usual sudden drop al- 

t toa zero level. This side of the lesion, although very warm, remained per- 

ly dry; the other side sweated profusely at the height of the reaction. There 

re marked spontaneous psychogalvanic fluctuations on the normal side, and 

t all on the injured side. Sweating produced by pilocarpine gave an op- 

e result, which can be explained in two ways, one on the assumption of a 

sympathetic innervation of the sweat-glands, and the other on the basis of a 

ed response of degenerating nerves or terminal synapses to the pilocar- 

timulation. Atropine produced an increase in the resistance of the palm 

normal side, and had no effect at all on the injured side. Adrenalin was 

d also, but due to the increased pain produced by the drug, the records 

00 complicated for the drawing of any conclusions.—Z. N. Brush (Boston 
ychopathie Hospital). 

1186. Riddle, 0., & Tange, M. Some limitations of the action of the so- 
called follicular hormone in birds. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 
045-002.—Testing the utero-stimulating action of a placental extract and of a 
ubstance prepared from the liquor folliculi of the sow, the authors have obtained 

‘ements and hyperemia of the oviduct of virgin doves. This result seems 
upply the last necessary fact in proof of the lack of specificity of this sub- 
nee as between birds and mammals.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
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1187. Roxas, H. A. Gonad cross-transplantation in Sebright and Leghorp 
fowls. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 789-793.—The Sebright ma), 
has feathering similar to that of the female, while the Leghorn is male-feathors, 
The author claims that autoplastic grafts grow readily in both breeds and whe 
sufficiently developed substitute completely, both physiologically and psycho. 
logically, for the normal glands. In such grafts, normal spermatogenesis may 
proceed indefinitely. Removal of the grafts was soon followed by regression 
Results indicate that there are not two kinds of endocrine secretions by the So. 
bright testis, which is inherent in Morgan’s theory. Literature is cited —W. p 
Miles (Stanford). 

1188. Schwartz, R. P.. & Vaeth,W. A method for making graphic record; 
of normal and pathological gaits. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1928, 90, 86-88 —,) 
apparatus is described which is fastened to the subject over the sacrum and whieh 
makes a graphic record of the tilt of the pelvis as he walks.—G@. J. Rich (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

1189. Smith, P. E. Hastening development of female genital system by 
daily homoplastic pituitary transplants. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1994 
24, 131-132.—Kymographie records of the spontaneous contractions of the igo. 
lated uterus in Ringer’s solution show that the amplitude of these contractions 
in the treated animals greatly exceeds that of the control. In fact, they are equal 
or nearly equal to those of animals which mature at the usual age. The trans. 
plants were commenced at about the weaning date and sexual maturity was ip. 
duced in five or six days.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 1100, 1111, 1112, 1114, 1115, 1122, 1132 1152, 1195, 1201, 
1202, 1207, 1229, 1233, 1245, 1248, 1262, 1307, 1315, 1316, 1336.] 
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1190. Allen, E. The time of ovulation in the menstrual cycle of the mon. 
key, Macacus rhesus. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 381-383— 
G. W. Corner recently recovered an ovum from the tube of a monkey on the lth 
day of the cycle. This was the first unfertilized tubal ovum of a primate to be 
recovered after being freed from the ovary. Allen here adds two new instances. 
One exactly coincides with Corner’s case of the 14th day, the other was found on 
the 10th day. The time of ovulation in the menstrual cycle may thus be placed 
between the 10th and 14th days.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1191. Allen, E. The menstrual cycle in the monkey; effect of double 
ovariectomy and injury to large follicles. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 
23, 434-436.—The data indicate that the menstruation of the monkey is probably 
due to the absence of follicular hormonal stimulus after it has been acting for 
certain period of time -—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1192. Daniels, A. L., & Hutton, M. K. Fertility of the white rat on purified 
rations. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 225-227.—This is a continue 
tion of earlier studies by the same authors. Details of a purified ration are givet. 
Their results indicate that milk is not lacking in the reproductive vitamin, buts 
low in certain essential inorganic constituents —W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1193. Engle, E. T., & Rosasco, J. The age of the albino mouse at normal 
sexual maturity. Anat. Rec., 1927, 36, 383-388.—100 females were examined 
daily for weight and appearance of sexual maturity. The range of time for the 
opening of the vagina was from the 28th to the 49th day, median 35. The weigal 
ranged from 10 to 16 grams, median 13. A correlation of the dates of establisi- 
ment of the orifice among litter mates was found to be 0.608 + .07, much large! 
than that found by Stone with a larger number. The correlation of the weigi’s 
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r mates on dates of sexual maturity was 0.166 + .11.—H. R. Laslett (Whit- 

College). 

194. Friedemann, T. E. The starvation ketosis of a monkey. Proc. Soc. 

rper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 24, 223-226.—In contrast to human beings, most ani- 

mals show practically no acetone bodies when starved. However, the fasting 

nkey shows ketosis comparable to that of man. The article gives tables of data 
rrature.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1195. Groebbels, F. Die Lage- und Bewegungsreflexe der Vogel. VII. 
Die Wirkung zweizeitiger Labyrinthoperationen auf die Lage- und Bewegungs- 
reflexe der Haustaube. (The position and movement reflexes of birds. VIII. 
The effect of successive operations on the labyrinth upon the position and move- 

t reflexes of the domestic pigeon. ) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 218, 

The results of a former operation on one side either are first observable 
or are modified after subsequent operation on the opposite side. Evidence is 
presented that after removal of merely the canals and ampullae the maculae must 
remain funetionally active and that the cristae as well as the maculae have an 

e in turning the neck.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

196. Hanstrom, B. Das Zentral- und Peripheralnervensystem des Kopfilap- 
pens einiger Polychaiten. (The central and peripheral nervous system of the 
cephalic ganglia of some polychaetes.) Zsch. f. Morphol. u. Oekol. d. Tiere, 1927, 
7, 436-480.—Comparative histologic investigation of the corpora pedunculata 
am mg different polychaetes. Bibliography.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

197. Hartman, C. G. The period of gestation in the monkey, Macacus 
Pn Science, 1928, 67, 15.—In a female of this species, birth of the young 
occurred exactly six lunar months after conception.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

198. Heider, K. Vom Nervensystem der Ctenophoren. (The nervous sys- 

f etenophores.) Zsch. f. Morphol. u. Oekol. d. Tiere, 1927, 9, 638-680.—A 
morphologie-histologie study of the nervous system of ctenophores. The author 
distinguishes three steps in the development of the nervous system, that of the 

enophore belonging to the lowest. Bibliography of 50 title.—J. F. Brown 
Yale). 

1199. Koppanyi, T., & Kleitman, N. The influence of posture of the neck 
on progression of the fowl (Gallus domesticus). Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 
Med., 1926, 23, 453-454.—The normal progression ability of the chicken is lost as 
soon as the posture of the neck is changed.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1200. Macht, D. I, & Hyndman, O. Effect of menotoxin injections on be- 
havior of rats in the maze. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 208-209.— 
Injections of normal serum produce no effects or occasionally slight effects. In- 
jections of menstrual serum, however, produce very marked depression in the 
animals, showing in their speed of running, loss of orientation, and error score. 
Freq ently there was a distinct paresis of the hind legs—W. R. Miles (Stan- 


1201. Michalowsky, I. Die Geschlechtsdriisen und die sekundaren Ge- 
schlechtsmerkmale beim Hahn. (The sex glands and the secondary sex char- 
acteristics of the cock.) Anat. Anz., 1927, 64, 144-163.—Experiments are made, 

wked by histological investigation, to show that the secondary sex character- 
isties are developed by hormones produced by the cells of Sertoli and the sperma- 
togenic cells —J. F. Brown (Yale). 

1202. Noll, A. Die Lidbewegungen und die Titigkeit der Lidzentren bei 
normalen und grosshirnlosen Tauben. (The lid movements and the activity 

the lid centers in normal and decerebrate pigeons.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Ph (sol., 1927, 218, 330-342.—A fter removal of the cerebrum the lid movements 

‘the pigeon are more prolonged and more frequent, and the eye has a tendency 
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to remain closed. The two lids often act independently of one another: the uppe 
lid may open and close while the lower remains closed. With unilatera] outie : 
tion the coincidence of the lid movements of the two eyes becomes irremuiee 
Mechanical stimulation of the cornea of the unaffected eye more easily, i.c., with 
a weaker stimulus, produces reflex closing of the affected eye than is possible in 
the normal pigeon. Unilateral removal affects activity of the contralateral] - 
The influence of the cerebral cortex on the lower centers of lid control js dis. 
eussed.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1203. Ovio, J. Anatomie et physiologie de l'oeil dans la série animal 
(Anatomy and physiology of the eye in the animal series.) (Trans. into the 
French by Ch. Dejean.) Paris: Alean. Pp. 736. 120 fr.—In this very ey. 
tensive work the author describes the gradual development of the organ of vision 
from its most rudimentary state up to its most perfected state. He studies iy 
turn the elementary forms of vision: the reaction to light, tropisms, and primitiye 
vision. He then takes up a review of the anatomical study of the constituent 
parts of the visual apparatus and then of the nervous system. The second part 
of the book, which is devoted to physiology, reviews the numerous writings of 
the author and gives his physiological theory of vision, which is based primarily 
upon the acts of assimilation and dissimilation. Following this the author sets 
forth in eleven chapters his ideas on light sensitivity and retinal adaptation, the 
finality of vision, light sensations, adaptation, and the chromatic sense in animals 
(fishes and birds). He admits the existence of specific perception of colors only 
for the primates and man. He distinguishes between perception of form ani 
perception of movement; the latter is generally very well developed among ani. 
mals, while the former is usually superior in man. He concludes with a docu. 
mented exposition of the various theories of vision and of binocular vision (the 
theories of Ramon y Cajal, Jean Muller, Grossmann and Mayerhausen). A 
bibliography of 1055 titles is appended.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1204. Palenitschko, Z.Q. Zur vergleichenden Variabilitat der Arten und 
Kasten bei den Ameisen. (On the comparative variability of kinds and castes 
of ants.) Zsch. f. Morphol. u. Oekol. d. Tiere, 1927, 9, 410-439.—J. F. Brown 
(Yale). 

1205. Reisinger, L. Hypnose des Flusskrebses. (Hypnosis in the river 
erayfish.) Biol. Zent., 1927, 47, 722-727.—The crayfish may be hypnotized by 
heavy pressure on the tail. Hypnosis is not brought on by other inhibitory 
stimuli like electricity, narcotics, ete. The argument that the crayfish hypnosis 
represents evolutionary adaptation is considered and found wanting —J/. F. 
Brown (Yale). 

1206. Ruch, T. C. Preliminary study of the ability of the albino rat to 
discriminate inclined planes. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 405-423.—It was de 
sired to learn whether the rat will form a habit dependent only on proprioceptive 
cues, and if so, to what degree of discrimination. The animal was presented with 
a choice of two runways differing only in slope, one leading to food and the other 
to punishment ; it was permitted to enter the wrong runway far enough to get the 
eue. All the rats formed the habit, and when normal their differential threshold 
was about 3°; when blinded a partial loss of the habit seemed to take place. ° 
references.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1207. Steinhaus, A. H. Exercise and basal metabolism in dogs. Amer. /. 
Physiol., 1928, 83, 658-677.— Various ways in which exercise may produce changes 
in basal metabolism are indicated and discussed. The question as to whether 
exercise may increase basal metabolism as indicated by increase in musculature Is 
attacked experimentally, with results pointing probably to a negative answtt 
‘A period of training sufficient to put the musculature and the entire organism 
into excellent physical condition for strenuous work is without apparent ini 
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| the basal metabolism either within the training period or in the sub- 
+ post-training period.’’—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 
1208 Stiles, C. W. Amendments to the international rules of zoological 
nomenclature, Science, 1928, 67, 17-18.—The amendments, which were adopted 
lapest Congress in 1927, define the requirements for a valid name of a 
nus or species. —G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
“909. Tolman, E. C., & Nyswander, D. B. The reliability and validity of 
maze-measures for rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 425-460.—Although group 
measures may be compared without high reliability coefficients, more reliable 
n are at present available should be sought. The desirable criteria are 
‘+h odd-vs.-even and high half-vs.-half correlation, since these insure not only 
milar ranking of individuals at various points, but also permanence in the func- 
tion measured. The results of 14 experiments with various mazes are evaluated 
h reference to these criteria, and show the T-mazes superior to the right-and- 
t mazes; of the former, the 14-unit form is the best of those examined, giving 
ed coefficient of .90. Time, retracings, and perfect runs are found to be 
ious or otherwise invalid measures of learning, leaving errors as the only 
type of score.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 1157, 1169, 1173, 1174, 1175, 1177, 1178, 1180, 1183, 1186, 
1187, 1212, 1215, 1216, 1218, 1238, 1248.] 
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10. Bean, R. B. Stature throughout the world. Science, 1928, 67, 1- 

median statures of various groups of races throughout the world are col- 

from a number of sources and conclusions as to the effect of environment 
are drawn.—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1211. Danforth, C. H. Hereditary doubling suggesting anomalous chroma- 
tin distribution in the mouse. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 145- 
147.—Mice with six legs appeared two years ago in a stock which had descended 
f ndividuals and had been inbred for several generations, without being 

) any particular treatment. The ‘‘doubles’’ ranged from Y-shaped 

s with four hind legs and two tails to those with only a slight doubling in 
| genitalia. ‘‘Doubles’’ could not be used for breeding. Their par- 
solated and a strain that produced 20% ‘‘doubles’’ was secured. Dan- 
othesis is that he is dealing in this case with some form of chromosomal 

n involving a certain amount of reduplication in material, without neces- 
qualitative change in the chromosomal material itself—W. R. Miles 


1212. Danforth, C.H. Alcohol and the sex ratioin mice. Proc. Soc. Exper. 
.& Med., 1926, 23, 305-308.—Male mice given alcohol by the vapor method 
lowed to begin breeding one week after the treatment started. The young 
holized fathers showed the percentage of males as 61.34 + 3.03, as com- 
a percentage for normal non-alcohol controls of 51.18 + 1.26. The 

rence is three times its probable error.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
13. Drouet, 8. Le paradoxe de l’hérédité psychologique. (The paradox 
logieal heredity.) Thése de Médecine de la Faculté de Montpellier, 
s heredity is an hereditary negativism. Each idea and each act 
conflict between contradictory tendencies, and it is the psychological 
x brought about by the different tendencies which is transmitted by he- 
Heredity, by contrast, is by definition a heredity of similar elements.— 

‘iéron (Sorbonne). 
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1214. Gowen, J. W. Milk secretion as influenced by inheritance, 0,,,, 
Rev. Biol., 1927, 2, 516-531.—An article from a non-psychological field, by} likey 
to be of interest to students of the problem of the inheritance of intelligen p. 
crossing animals from strains with little overlap in milk and butter fat pr wd 
tion and observing that the yields of the progeny are midway between those 
the parents, it is inferred that the inheritance of yield is dependent on multiple 
factors ; heterosis in the F, generation indicates the greater dominance of factor 
for high yield as compared with those for low yield, a situation which is revera) 
for the butter fat. Lack of correlation between dam’s butter fat yield anj 
daughter’s milk yield indicates independent inheritance of these charactor 
Within pure breeds the correlational technique was used ; dam-daughter correla. 
tions, on the assumption of multiple factors and random mating, should | 
42 may be taken as a representative average for the three breeds studied ; 
lowering is almost that shown by Fisher to be explicable as a dominance , 
Sire-daughter correlations (secured through the ratio between the variab ilit 
yield for the daughters of the same sire and that of the population) are of 
same order (.52) within sampling limits. The equality of influence of sire and 
dam is further checked by comparing correlations for full sisters with those for 
half-sisters; the results (.45 and .24) are almost exactly those required on ti 
hypothesis of multiple factors and random mating ; cousin, avuncular and grand. 
parental correlations are also in accord. That the marital correlation is really 
approximately zero appears from the limits set by that between dam and parents 
granddam (.14, .001). Multiple correlations of the parents’ with daughters’ 
records, as well as those of parents’ plus grandparents’ with daughters, approxi- 
mate .67, which is also the order of the correlations between first and second 
lactation yields; the inference is therefore drawn that inheritance is the cause of 
secretion permanence.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1215. MacDowell, E. C., Lord, E. M., & MacDowell, C.G. The sex ratio of 
mice from alcoholized fathers. Proc. Soe. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 517- 
519.—Report on 2,133 mice from normal mothers, with fathers given completely 
anesthetizing doses of alcohol fumes five days a week, beginning at the age of four 
weeks and continuing over a year to the end of the experiment; and 2,322 mic 
from the same normal mothers by normal fathers, the brothers of those treated 
with alcohol. The results seem conclusive to the authors that the treatment 
males with heavy doses of aleohol fumes has not modified the sex ratio.—W. R 
Miles (Stanford). 

1216. MacDowell, E. C., Lord, E. M., & MacDowell, C. G. Heavy alcohol. 
ization and prenatal mortality in mice. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 192 
23, 652-—654.—The authors make a new definition for prenatal mortality, cow 
ing it the difference between the number of corpora lutea and the number 0! 
young born. The technique of counting the corpora lutea and the reliability 
the criterion as determining prenatal mortality have been discussed elsewher 
(see Anat. Rec., 1924, 27, p. 329, and Amer. J. Anat., 1926, 37, p. 127.) Mother 
subjected to alcohol fumes until in a state of deep anesthesia 5 days a week show 
greater prenatal mortality than untreated mothers, except in the case of the 
seventh litter. The other litters give a difference of greater than 10%. Treat- 
ment of the females with heavy doses of alcohol increases the mortality of t 
embryos as well—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1217. Polisch, K. Die Nachkommenschaft Delirium tremens Kranker. 
Ein Beitrag zur Frage: Alkohol und Keimschidigung. (The descen o-pard of 
delirium tremens patients. A contribution to the problem of aleohol and gem 
nal injury.) Monatssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 64, 108-136. a Short erit 
review of the literature. Conception in a single intoxication eannot be demo n 
strated. The author therefore uses delirium as the safest point of orientation 2 
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rmination of the degree and the duration of the misuse of alcohol. It is 
at delirium tremens does not develop without at least 5 years of very 
ibuse of aleohol. In order to exclude as far as possible pathological con- 

s arising through inheritance, only drinkers were taken whose line of 

vas well known and who likewise showed no pathological tendency or only 
very slight one. In order to exclude any injury in utero women with delirium 

‘ns were not counted. The patients were taken only when the fate of all 

offspring was accurately known. Among 178 patients there were 170 con- 

ns. These resulted in 24 miscarriages and 23 deaths in infancy; of those 
ng 7 were constitutional psychopathic inferiors and 114 were children of 
health (most of these were followed ‘through the second or third decade). 
number of pregnancies and miscarriages, the infant mortality, and the physi- 
and mental condition of the survivors are all in keeping with the figures for 
general population. There was no pathological hastening of the termination 

reative power. Even with the heaviest drinkers there is evident no germi- 
nal injury to the offspring; the Forel blastophtory theory is thus not confirmed.— 
K. Polisch (Berlin). 

1218. Willier, B. H. The behavior of embryonic chick gonads when trans- 
planted to embryonic chick hosts. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 
°6-30.—The experiments were begun in 1924 to analyze sex potentialities of the 

eloping chick gonads, by transplanting them into the vascular chorio-allantoic 

branes of host chick embryos. Gonads for implanting were taken from 
incubated 4, 5, and 6 days. At the fourth and fifth days the gonads are 
rent,’’ that is, their sex can not be determined. By the sixth and seventh 
days the gonad is near or in the process of sexual differentiation. In 21 trans- 
lants of indifferent gonads the differentation took place irrespective of the host 
bryo. The indifferent gonad seems, except for dependence for nourishment 
the blood stream of the embryo host, independent of surroundings in attain- 


ment of specifie differentiation. The left ovary retains its essential structure 
rrown upon either a male or female host. Right and left testicular grafts 


w that growth and development can take place in either male or female 
W. R. Miles (Stanford). 
[See also abstracts 1158, 1187, 1246.] 
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1219. Abraham, K. Selected papers on psychoanalysis. (Memoir by E. 
nes; trans. by D. Bryan and A. Strachey.) London: Hogarth Press, 1927. 
nternational Psychoanalytical Library, No. 13.) Pp. 527. 30/.—The papers 
re gathered together and translated cover the period from 1907 to the author’s 
ieath in 1925. They may be grouped into an earlier period when the author was 
ttempting psychoanalytic interpretations of the phenomena of the psychoses, a 
le period during which he reported chiefly clinical observations without 


blems with the insight gained from much intervening experience, and en- 
ivored to extract from them important light on the normal growth of character 
and its principal deviations. As characteristic of the first period may be men- 
tioned Hysterical Dream-States (1910) and Restrictions and Transformations of 
Scoptophilia in Psycho-Neurotics (1913) ; of the second, The Spending of Money 
in Anciety States (1917) and Manifestations of the Female Castration Complex 
920) ; and of the third, The Influence of Oral Erotism on Character-Formation 
‘J24) and A Short Study of the Development of the Inbido, Viewed in the Light 

' Mental Disorders (1924). The book Dream and Myth, which had already ap- 
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peared in English, and the study on Amenhotep IV are omitted from the colle. 
tion. Jones’ appreciative memoir (containing a collective review) covers % 
pages ; there is a complete bibliography of Abraham’s publications, a list of otho. 
psychoanalytic literature referred to, and a detailed subject index— RF. R Wil. 
loughby (Clark). 

1220. Allport, F. H. Self-evaluation: a problem in personal development 
Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 570-583.—In analyzing personality, quantitative oc;. 
mates of general traits are insufficient because they do not relate to specific situa. 
tions and are of little help to the individual in the work of self-improvement, 4 
deeper analysis is desirable in order to help the individual to see himself as he js 
Certain characteristic devices of self-deception must be penetrated before tr 
insight can be attained. Ratings by associates, comparison of oneself with others. 
humor, and general social contacts are indispensable positive aids in the task of 
self-evaluation. A scientific approach must be mingled with an attitude of hy. 
mility and resignation. At this point the prospect becomes distinctly hopeful 
through a discovery of our balancing assets and a re-evaluation which may justi- 
fiably increase one’s faith in virtues heretofore but dimly recognized.—@. J. Rich 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1221. Bogen, E. Drunkenness: a quantitative study of acute alcoholic in. 
toxication. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1508-1511.—The physiological and 
psychological state of a person who has imbibed alcohol is directly proportional 
to the concentration of alcohol in the tissues. The alcoholic content of the blood 
has been suggested as an index of the state of intoxication. The concentration 
of alcohol in the urine is usually equal to that in the blood, and the amount in 
expired air also bears a constant relationship to that in the blood. A technique 
is described for measuring the concentration of alcohol in blood, urine, spinal 
fluid or expired air. When this exceeded 1 mg. of aleohol in 1 ec. of urine or in 
2 liters of expired air, evidences of acute intoxication were present in more than 
half of the subjects examined. With greater concentrations, the percentage in- 
creased, and all patients whose urine contained 4 mg. of alcohol in 1 ce. were 
obviously intoxicated.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1222. British Social Hygiene Committee. Continence in relation to social 
hygiene. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1927, 13, 513-524.—‘‘In the interests of the race and 
of the individual it is essential that the stability of the family in marriage should 
be preserved, and social habits and customs should be adjusted to this end. 
There is overwhelming evidence that irregular relations, whether in married or 
unmarried, lead to physical, mental, and social harm. There is no evidence either 
from physiology or from experience that for the unmarried sexual intercourse is 
a necessity for the maintenance of physical health. There is no evidence from 
psychology or from experience that for the unmarried sexual intercourse is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of mental health.’’—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

1223. Carpenter, T. M. Human metabolism with enemata of alcohol, der- 
trose, and levulose. Publ. Carnegie Instit. Wash., 1925, No. 369. Pp. ix +197. 
—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1224. Dorland, W. A. N. The triumph of maturity. III. The brain of 
genius. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 1616-1633.—The preeminent morphologic pe- 
culiarities of brains characterized in life by high intellectuality are: the number 
of connecting fibers, the number and depth of the convolutions, and the number 
of grey cells. In general, most men of genius have a high brain-capacity and 4 
relatively large facial angle. The striking peculiarities of many great men Sug 
gest a close intimacy between genius and the neurotic temperament, even 1! 
sanity is not common among persons of very high intellect.—G@. J. Rich (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 
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1295. House, 8. D. Psychologies of the unconscious. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1998. 15, 1-26.—The recent anti-intellectualistic movement, which includes the 
of the unconscious, is attributed to the Darwinian conception of evolution 
nd’’ forees. Theories of the unconscious are given from Plato onward, 

s a four page symposium of ‘‘Some Classie Conceptions of Conscious- 
W. Dennis (Clark). 

1296. Jaensch, W. Grundziige einer Physiologie und Klinik der psycho- 
physischen Persénlichkeit. Ein Beitrag zur funktionellen Diagnostik. (Out- 

e of a physiology and clinic of psychophysical personality. A contribution to 

nal diagnosties.) Berlin: Springer, 1926. Pp. ix-+ 483—W. Jaensch 

; here the results of medical studies concerning the eidetie disposition. 

k is divided into three parts. In the first part the psychological results 

| in the experimental work on eidetic imagery are shortly summarized 

| the two eidetie types, the T- and the B-type, are considered in their relation 

tany and to Basedow’s disease. In the second part the clinical and psycho- 

methods used in examining the T- and the B-type are described and the 

f the examination concerning the various symptoms and stigmata of 

) types are stated. A special chapter is devoted to the optical methods 

tigation. A table is included to show the distribution of the stigmata of 

id the B-complex as well as of eidetic images, on different age-levels, for 

ts. There is a discussion of the effects of calcium treatment on the 

picture of strong eidetic cases. Ten protocols are included to illustrate 

s in the psychic-optical behavior of various eidetic individuals and the 

results of the ealeium therapy. In the third part the author considers the clinical 

portance of the findings on eidetie biotypes. He tries to show in what way 

al studies on the eidetie disposition are apt to throw light on certain prob- 

f physiology, neurology, embryolegy, genetics, and psychiatry. Jaensch 

; that the T- and the B-type represent two very general psychophysical 

n systems, the empirical study of which may profitably start with the anal- 

optical symptoms, i.e., of eidetic images. He assumes that in every 

m we have a T- and a B-complex and that not only endocrine factors are 

rtance in determining these complexes, but ionic conditions, vegetative, 

ral and peripheral factors are equally important. The T-complex is thought 

efly dependent on the sub-cortex, and the B-complex on the cortex. 

, detailed discussion of the studies on the skin capillaries of eidetic and 

persons by means of Otfried Miiller’s capillariomicrosecopy.—H. 
Columbia). 

Jankelevitch, 8. La connaissance de soi-méme. (The knowing of 

Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 7, 7-12.—Know thyself; that is to say, let 

our individuality, our character. We obtain this knowledge especially 

mparison of the behavior of our fellows, by a comparison between what 

tives believe us to be and what we are really, and by honestly balancing 

the lists of our sueeess and our failures —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1228. Kanner, L. The tooth as a folkloristic symbol. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1928, 15, 37-52.—Excerpts from Freud and others concerning the tooth as a 
symbol are followed by a great deal of folk-lore having to do with the teeth. It 
is found that the tooth is a sexual symbol standing for both phallus and semen, 

thache threatens castration, and the loss of a tooth symbolizes castration 
shment for sexual perversities—-W. Dennis (Clark). 

1229. Kostyleff, N. L’inversion sexuelle expliquée par réflexologie. (Sex- 
ial inversion explained by reflexology.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 6, 8-12.-- 
Sexual inversion, that is to say attraction experienced by persons of the same 
ents a psychological problem. There is clearly opposition between the 

principles, which invoke facts of consciousness and judgment, and the 


ness 
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principles of Bekhterev, which appeal to mechanical reactions, to reflexes whjo) 
depend upon nutrition and adaptation to environment. Reflexology has hit 
mined: (1) what is innate in the inversion and what has the part of acquire 
characteristics; and (2) when and how the inversion is formed. It admits 
certain cases the predominance of glandular reactions, but emphasizes the aoetioy 
of very varied external factors, among which the influence of the parents plays 
a very important réle, without, however, causing a sexual attachment. Inyersjoy 
is not completely innate, but is in part acquired. It is differentiated into inyp 
sion formed in infancy (complete inversion) and inversion formed durin 
berty (incomplete inversion with variable attraction towards one or the 
sex ).—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1230. Lehrman, P.R. The fantasy of not belonging to one’s family. 4;,) 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 1015-1023.—Normal fantasy becomes abnormal] whey 
uninfluenced by reality, as indicated in the study of this fantasy, which finds ex. 
pression not only in the malignant but in the benign mental disorders as well as 
in the borderline group. Depending upon the theme of the fantasy, the author 
makes the following groups: (1) fantasy of illegitimacy (one’s own, one’s 
brother or sister, one’s offspring) ; (2) fantasy of foster parentage; (3) of royal 
lineage; (4) of savage lineage. Manifestations of this fantasy, aside from dp- 
lusions, are evident in many types of neurotic actions and feelings, most promi. 
nent of which is the feeling of ‘‘not belonging.’’ 
would appear to be an expression of the same fantasy. There are several! features 
constantly present in the structure of the fantasy: the patient becomes a stranger 
to his parents; there is the severance of relationship of sister and brother; and in 
the idea of illegitimacy, there is a presumption of the impure or harlot mother 
The fantasy is one of the expressions of the Oedipus complex.—L. M. Hatfield 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1231. Lewis, N. D.C. The psychobiology of the castration reaction. Psy. 
choanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 53-84 (continued from 14, 446).—Section IV is a survey 
of the literature on the castration complex and its symbolic expressions, with 5 
ease histories. Section V deals with the thought theft form of the castration 
complex, giving 5 histories. (For previous sections see II: 677.) —W. Dennis 
(Clark). 

1232. Lhermitte, F., & Tournay, A. Rapport sur le sommeil normal et 
pathologique. (A report on normal and pathological sleep.) Rev. neur., 192’, 
34, 751-889.—A very complete report presented at the 8th international neuro- 
logical reunion at Paris on the occasion of the centenary of Vulpian. The study 
comprises 10 divisions. In the first two parts Lhermitte and Tournay trace the 
influence of sleep: 1st part, on the functions of relations (the musculature, the 
eyes and the pupils, the reflexes, sensitivity) ; 2d part, on the function of nutri. 
tion (respiration, circulation, secretions, temperature, basal metabolism, thermo- 
genesis). In the 3d division the characteristics and variations of sleep are ex- 
plained thoroughly (profoundness of sleep, awakening, the act of sleeping, hyp- 
nagogic images, the dream). In the 4th part they review the proximate causes 
of sleep and the nervous mechanism (fatigue and sleeplessness, exclusion of ex 
citations, inhibitions, the work of Pavlov). They consider next anatomico-clini- 
cal data, and in the 6th part they discuss the narcoleptic syndrome (general 
semeiology, cataplectic attacks, narcoleptic oneirism). In the 7th part they treat 
the essential or idiopathic narcolepsies, and in the 8th part, symptomatic narcolep- 
sies (tumors, infectious illnesses of the nervous system, traumatic sources, endo- 
crine syndromes, auto-toxie sources, epilepsy, hysteria). Continued hypersomnls 
is discussed in the 9th part. The 10th part summarizes knowledge on the & 
istence of a preparatory cerebral regulator of the hypnic function. The authors 
lay emphasis upon the experimental researches of V. Demole, who has been able 


rn 
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e in an animal an artificial sleep by injecting a solution of chloride of 
nto the infundibular region. This region would then be one of the 
points for regulating sleep, but it should not be the only one, for pa- 
shows that the limits of the regulating apparatus are prolonged back as 
region of the mesencephalon. It seems to result from all these facts 
int of regulation for sleep must be in the regions of the mesencephalon 
iencephalon. It appears that it is probably by a process of inhibition 
purely nervous and immediately reversible) that this mechanism for 
r sleep acts. This inhibitory process is still insufficiently known, and 
probable that only physical chemistry will be able to finish explaining its 
inism.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

Miller, G. H. Action of cocaine on pupil compared with action on 
other structures containing smooth muscle. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 
1926. 23, 477-479.—Research performed on the albino rabbit. It gave no evi- 

of a weakening of the circular muscle of the iris by cocaine. The evidence 
all points towards a stimulation of the sympathetics, rather than to a weakening 
f smooth muscle—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1234. Schrumpf-Pierron, P. Tobacco and physical efficiency: a digest of 
clinical data. New York: Hoeber, 1927. Pp. xiii+ 134. $1.85.—This vol- 
ime summarizes in a concise manner the extensive clinical literature bearing on 
the physical effects of tobacco. The various physiologically active constituents 

e diseussed. When used to excess, tobacco is held to produce more or less seri- 
rders of nearly every part of the human organism. Separate chapters 
ted to the nervous system, the circulation, respiration, digestion, the 

to-urinary system, thyaskin, and growth of the young. In general, great di- 

» of observation and opinion appears. Perhaps the most serious effects 
reported relate to the heart. The evil effects of tobacco dust on tobacco workers 
eems to be much less sinee the improvements in the ventilation in factories which 
have been introduced within recent years. There is added an account of the 

ychologieal effeets of tobacco. A full half of the volume is given over to an 
tated bibliography of about seven hundred titles —C. L. Hull (Wisconsin). 

1235. Simpson, R. M. Sustained anxiety. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 1592- 

7.—Anxiety which is long continued leads to mental illness, often with physi- 
il symptoms. Confidence is the cure.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 


1236. Solomon, M. The feeling of inadequacy. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 
7 Competition in varying degrees is a necessary part of life in its different 
spheres of activity. There result great possibilities for the inferiority reaction 
or complex. In an individual’s struggle against situations that give rise to it, 
he resorts to flight, fight or a compromise between the two. The majority of 
persons are able to make successful adjustments, but in some paranoidal states or 


t 

hysterical manifestations result. A frank facing of the facts of life is of funda- 
mental importance in arriving at a successful adjustment, and should be an ob- 

jective of child study and guidance both by parents and educators.—G@. J. Rich 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1237. [Various.] The tenth international psychoanalytic congress. Psy- 
choanal Rev., 1928, 15, 85-107.—At the congress, which met at Innsbriick, 
Austria, Sept. 1-4, 1927, the following papers were read: Freud, 8., On humor: 
In the humoristie situation consisting of two persons, the humorist identifies him- 
self with the father (superior) and reduces the object of his humor to a child. 
Where the humor is directed against the self, the ideal-ego becomes the parent 
Which treats the ego as a child. Federn, P., The narcissistic factor in ego struc- 
‘ure: Depersonalization is dependent upon the loss of narcissistic libido; narcis- 

ibidinal urge, creates the ego. Reik, T., The unconscious feeling of guilt 
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as a libidinal factor: The unconscious action of a sense of guilt deepens and 
strengthens repression and enhances the pleasure when the resistance is Pose 
come. The sense-of guilt makes instinctual gratificatior: less manageable and "vel 
susceptible of sublimation. Glover, E., Some observations on suicida/ meshe. 
nisms: Under usual conditions there is an even balance between the direction of 
destructive impulses against objects and the direction of them against the ox 
When regression is sufficient to produce a confusion of the distinction bhetwesy 
the ego and the external world, the possibility of suicide is present. Deutsch, H 
On contentment, happiness and ecstasy: Discussion of two cases of transijen: 
ecstasy, one in orgasm, the other in theological super-harmony. ‘‘There jg an 
true ego-object harmony until a true ego-inner world harmony has taken place ” 
Dissatisfaction follows gratification. Radé, S., The problem of melancholig: 
Guilt, sin, and forgiveness are derived from the narcissistic necessities of the eno. 
Introjection is a constant mechanism in melancholia. Landauer, K., On th, 
psychology of mania: In mania, happiness and laughing are the economic effect 
of recognition ; and restlessness and excitement is a regression to the auto-erotie 
pleasure in movement and sensory perceptions. Horney, K., The problem of the 
monogamic statute: Expectation of fulfillment of the infantile Oedipus wishes 
drives to marriage. Either disappointment from too little fulfillment or a pr. 
suscitation of the incest taboo from too much gratification threaten the union 
Inimical] attitudes (narcissistic and anal-sadistic tendencies) arise toward the 
loved object. Fidelity has no infantile origin but is an inhibition of instinet 
Jones, E., The early development of female sexuality: The essential factors de- 
termining whether a father-identification becomes clinical are intense oral erotie- 
ism and sadism ; the former gratifies women, the latter seeks recognition of male 
attributes among men. Harnik, J., The economic relations between the sense of 
guilt and feminine narcissism: In Oedipus narcissism, the need for punishment 
forces the individual to repress sexual desires, and the reward is a compensatory 
increase of ego consciousness; thus in love there is but narcissistic self-love 
After the dissolution of the Oedipus complex, narcissism is based on the castration 
complex ; female pride in appearance is one of ‘‘the psychic consequences of the 
anatomical differences of the sexes.’’ Sachs, H., The foundations of character 
formation: Fundamental differences in male and female character are traced 
back to the psychosexual stages of libido development. Alexander, F., The 
neurotic character. Its place in pathology and in the literature: The neurotic 
character is typified by repressed strivings that are asocial and hyper-moral; ex- 
pressions of desexualized instincts are found in four pathological groups: neuro- 
sis, neurotic characters, psychoses, and criminals, all tending toward alloplastic 
perversion. Reich, W., On character analysis: Character analysis consists in 
the analysis of resistance, especially in the way in which its content is stated 
Ferenczi, S., On ending the analysis: Complete passivity is often not desirable 
The patient should be analyzed until he or she is either anesthetic to the analyst 
or at least completely unruffled. Sadger, I., Result and duration of psycho- 
analytic treatment: Artificial methods of shortening the analysis are condemned; 
it is far better for the patient to undergo an analysis taking at least two years 
than to be blinded by intransitive freedom from symptoms. LaForgue, &., 0" 
active or passive psychoanalytic therapy: Passivity should be an active agent 
the hands of the analyst ; the personal factor should enter, but as an unconscious 
influence. Simmel, E., Basic considerations on the execution of an analysis ™ 
a sanatorium: The author refutes arguments against sanatorium analysis. Kiet, 
M., The early development of the Oedipus complex: The Oedipus complex begins 
with weaning, the boy tending toward a genital cathexis of the mother, the girl 
rejecting the mother for the father. Freud, A., On the theory of child analyss: 
The analyst must dissolve the ideal-ego structures and build up a new ideal-ego; 
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: knowledge and experience are very important. Chadwick, M., Notes 
ir of death: Largely derived from fear of castration, or loss of love. 
S.. On the psychology of alcoholism: Drinking parallels other habits in- 
1 at puberty. Drinking is the destruction of the father and the conquest 
mother-imago, with oral pleasure. In manics, it denotes both desire for 
ment and for suicide. Police conflicts and revolutionary former-aleoholics 
aggressive states against the father-imago. Rickman, J., Ego genital 
,: A diseussion of the genital-anal constellations in personality. Fenichel, 
rgan-libidinal signs of instinctual defense: The struggle between a re- 
nstinet and the anti-cathexis of the ego can be reflected in physiological 
tional innervation of the musculature. Eisler, J. M., A new point of 
ream interpretationg Not only products of libido development but the 
n of the individual io type is reflected in dream material, making it 
a strictly individual character in this regard. Réheim, G., The gods of 
e man and the religion of the Andamanesian pygmies: These pygmies’ 
- mythology comprise prohibitions from a Creator against incest. 
, Psychoanalytic considerations on logic: Logie is the best dev eloped 
- repression and defense against instinct, and logical thought is 
n the totemistie levei. The strict rules prevent the logician from suc- 
the temptations of instinct, and logic has a noticeable inhibition to- 
, identification, ete. Data from history and biographies are given.— 
s (Clark). 
238. Weller, C.V. The experimental production of a relative immunity to 
the cerebral manifestations of lead poisoning. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 
5, 23, 36-37.—Guinea pigs, dosed with white lead administered by mouth, in 
_ showed convulsions of a highly characteristic kind on the fourth day. 
mmunity in respect to cerebral manifestations is soon developed.— 
es (Stanford). 


(See also abstracts 1126, 1153, 1159, 1163, 1177, 1178, 1187, 1194, 1205, 1212, 
1215, 1216, 1217, 1241, 1243, 1250, 1251, 1256, 1263, 1266, 1276, 1278, 
1280, 1331, 1385.] 
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(239. [Anon.] Psykiatriska foreningens yttrande Over 1926 ars sinness- 
juksakunnige beténkande med forslag till lag omm sinnessjuka och om under- 
sdkning angaende sinnesbeskaffenhet mm. (Comments of the Psychiatrie As- 
sociation on the proposed law governing the care of the insane.) Svenska La- 
kartidn., 1927, 24, 1130-1138.—The Psychiatric Association finds that the pro- 
posed law differs from the law of 1923 principally in its attention to detail. Since 

letails do not affect the general principles which such a law should define 
be better if they were dealt with by administrative agencies. The so- 

s the following criticisms of the law: (1) The proposed law is not free 
‘attitude that commitment to an institution is largely a matter of forcible 
ve control of the patient as a possible menace to society, rather than a 

of securing such treatment as the malady may require. Insanity is still 
| in much the same category as crime. (2) The proposal to submit 
S of dismissal from care to committees composed wholly or partly of lay- 
nwise. If the present, practically unrestricted right of appeal has not 

1 the publie that the danger of unlawful detention is negligible, tfie pres- 

‘aw is not likely to do so. The Association does not object to general lay 
n ofits work. Only through such cooperation can an intelligent public 

n the subject be developed. A committee, such as this law proposes, is 
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likely to be called in only on complaints of those confined by compulsion ynti) 
such matters come to overshadow in importance much more important prot dan 7 
(3) The Association strongly advises against the placement of the power to dic. 
miss the criminally insane in the hands of a committee composed of | 
Such a power should be exercised only under the supervision of trained 
qualified experts. The law ought to guard against the danger of conflict 
tion between boards of laymen and experts. (4) The provisions in the law ¢ 
providing court hearings for mental cases should be restricted to those instayo 
in which the complete conditions surrounding the case can be brought out iy 
other way. Court hearings should be freed from cumbersome legalisms, )p 
court should confine itself solely to the taking of testimony which may throw light 
on the case in question. (5) The Association also considers undesirable 
limitations on the powers of the central psychiatric board to decide questions 
legal responsibility. From the above criticisms it may be seen that the Ass 
tion believes a complete reorganization of the proposed law desirable. It strongly 
advises against hasty legislation which may work irreparable harm to the devel 
opment of the scientific care of those suffering from mental disease.—T7. Pih/h)q/ 
(Wittenberg). 

1240. Bal6, J. Encephalitis periaxialis concentrica. Arch. Neur. & P; 
chiat., 1928, 19, 242-264.—A description of an elective and isolated disease of 
the cerebral white matter. Comparison is made with acute multiple sclerosis 
and the encephalitis periaxialis diffusa of Schilder. The case reported proves 
that the white matter of the brain may be affected without alterations in its gray 
substance or in the spinal cord.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

1241. Boles, R. 8. Constipation: réle of the neurogenic factor. J. Amer 
Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1766-1770.—Although the activities of the gastro-intestinal 
tract are largely autonomous, they are affected by the extrinsic nerves and there. 
fore by psychic influence. In particular, the tonus of the musculature is modi- 
fied by these extraneous factors. Neurogenic constipation occurs most fre. 
quently in neurotic patients, or at least those of nervous temperament. Th 
treatment includes dietary regulation and, in many eases, psychotherapy.—@. / 
Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1242. Cazenavette, L. L. Mental aspects of leprosy. J. Amer. Med. Asso, 
1927, 89, 1496-1500.—Observations in a study of more than 400 lepers show that 
20% presented mental abnormalities, and about 3% were affected with definite 
psythoses, while a larger percentage presented abnormal mental conditions, in- 
cluding mental inferiority and border-line states. About 4% of the patients 
admitted presented states of mental depression, with apathy and indifference to 
a marked degree. The border-line cases, in which are included the abnormally 
depressed, apathetic and indifferent states, are products of the disease leprosy 
To these may be added others presenting hallucinations of sensory type. Thos 
lepers presenting quarrelsomeness, with a tendency to persecutory delusions, are 
the products of environmental conditions and their knowledge of the attitude 0! 
the public regarding their affliction—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). ; 

‘1243. Coriat, I. H. Stammering: a psychoanalytic interpretation. er. 
& Ment. Dis. Monog. Series, No. 47, 1927. Pp. 68.—Stammering is due to 4 
libidinal fixation at the oral-erotic level ; it may be regarded on the one hand as & 
prolongation of the infantile pleasure in sucking, and on the other as a resistance 
to the betrayal through speech of the real nature of the source of satisfaction 
The fear affect proceeds from the danger that the ego may be overwhelmed by the 
unsublimated libidinal tendencies. Stammerers are fundamentally optimist 
and narcissistic. Psychoanalytic treatment is peculiarly difficult on account 
the latter factor, and should be directed against the oral libido primarily. Ther 
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rt chapter on the prevention of stammering, and a bibliography of 42 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

244. Coumel, H. Contribution a l’étude des séquelles mentales de 1’en- 
céphi alite épidémique: les syndromes dépressifs postencéphalitiques. (A con- 

bytion to the study of the mental sequelae of epidemic enc ephalitis : the post- 

nhalitie depressive syndromes.) Thése de Médecine de l’Université de Lyon, 
27, Pp. 68.—There are often observed following epidemic encephalitis severe 
oressive syndromes which may last for many years. These symptoms are those 
:ppear in all the severe states of nervous deficiency (psy chasthenia, neur- 
nia) sometimes complicated by obsessions, anxiety and melancholia. These 
ogical symptoms are often accompanied by a slight fever hypersomnia or 
rsion of the rhythm of sleep, and diplopia or an inequality of the pupils. 
bibliography of 92 titles concludes the book.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1245. de Angelis, E. Der Adduktorklonus. (The adductor clonus.) 
Archiv. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 1927, 81, 2, 189-196.—(From the nervous and 
mental disease clinic of the University of Rome.) The author reports on two 

ses in which, with the eliciting of the adductor reflexes by striking a condylus 
nterior femoris, rhythmic adductor and abductor movements of both thighs ap- 
ured and lasted for a long time. Having registered these movements graphi- 
lly with a special tremograph, the author regards them as clonus of the adduc- 
nd deseribes their characteristics. The author compares his findings with 
lonie movements and postulates a lesion in the pyramidal pathways. The 
id r clonus is present much less frequently than the other clonic movements, 
s always organically determined, and is symmetrical in both lower limbs. The 
flexogenous zone is found on the condylus interior femoris and the tibia. The 
nus deseribed has no great clinical value, since it appears only when the spinal 
reflex irritability is maximal and when other signs (reflexes and cloni) have al- 
ready appeared in the lower extremities.—Altschul (Rome). 

1246. deVries, E. Description of a young anencephalic and amyelic em- 
bryo. Anat. Rec., 1927, 36, 293-317.—The age of the embryo was approximately 
three months. The specimen showed considerable development of the central 
nervous system. The description of this development is extended. The litera- 


ture bearing on the title is reviewed (5 cases).—H. R. Laslett (Whitman Col- 


1247. Diamond, I. B., & Bassoe, P. Abscess of the brain: report of two 
cases—one with the clinical picture of epidemic encephalitis and the other with 
that of tumor of the brain. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 265-280.—A 

stologie study, mainly from the standpoint of the reactive phenomena, which 

| be followed in their various phases because the membranes were in various 

tages of development. Conclusions are reached in regard to the reactive phe- 

nomena, the formation of the capsule and its relation to secondary abscesses.— 
i - Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1248. Dye, J. A. Comparable cell changes in central nervous system in 
cretinism, parathyroid tetany and fatigue. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 
1925, 23, 119-121.—The brains of 5 eretin lambs and 2 cretin goats were studied 

ically in comparison with 3 normal animals of the same sex and age. 

feation of Nissl’s method was used. The brains and spinal cords of 13 

n which parathyroid tetany had been produced were studied, and similarly 

f 16 white rats that had been fatigued by forcing them to swim in a tank 

{warm water (body temperature), for a period ranging from 15 minutes to 16 
tours. In each instance, a definite but somewhat variable chromatolysis was 
und. It was a question of quantitative rather than qualitative variation from 
ormal. Cellular alterations representative of steps in the course of the re- 

i were readily recognized.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 


} 
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1249. Fay, T. Vasomotor and pilomotor manifestations. Their localiziy 
value in tumors and lesions of the spinal cord: a report of thirteen verified 
cases. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 31-46.—Attention is called to a ney 
sign and its significance, as shown in thirteen cases recorded herewith (including 
copious illustrations and diagrams). It has proved of value in determining the 
exact level for operation when sensory manifestations were incomplete or mis. 
leading, and in each case the upper level of vasomotor manifestation corresponded 
to the upper level of the lesion disclosed by operation or the Roentgen ray.—] 
M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). ; 

1250. Ferri, E. La personalidad de Violet Gibson. (The personality o; 
Violet Gibson.) Rev. de Crim., 1927, 14, 259-268.—Alienist for defense, Ferr; 
finds Violet Gibson ‘‘criminally insane’’ therefore not responsible, April 7, 1996, 
when she shot Benito Mussolini. He finds that she was ‘‘cognizant”’ of actions 
but not ‘‘free’’ (Art. 46, C.P.) ; vietim of slow invasion of homicidal mani, 
(Compare: Ferri: L’omicida nella psicologia e psicopatologia criminale, II ediz. 
Torina, 1925, 259-420) as evidenced by attempted suicide, three other attacks of 
violence, premeditation, publicity, and calm following arrest. He finds uncom. 
mon intelligence hiding obscure zones under abnormal self-control, distinguished 
culture, no response to references to Mussolini, Italy, patriotism, less aloofness 
momentarily to mention of Ireland (her country) and Catholicism (a convert in 
1902). Her life (born 1876, family history showing alcoholism, tuberculosis, 
apoplexy) shows two distinct periods. Previous to World War, she was sickly, 
having had three major operations, but was almost normal socially. Since age of 
38 she has been interested in theosophy, and subject to periodic attacks of mental 
disturbance followed by violence, viz.: attack on Kensington monk; on a London 
girl, ‘‘a second Isaac’’ ready for blood sacrifice; suicide attempt; Mussolini at- 
tack; injury to fellow prisoner while awaiting trial. Two criminal tendencies 
(loss of will to live and of moral sentiment) which insanity may reveal or 
erystallize, are present; certain ‘‘revelations’’ by accused (later disproved) indi- 
cate ‘‘myth mania’’ frequent in type. Conclusions: (1) Violet Gibson was 
cognizant but not free in actions, April 7th. (2) She is dangerous, therefore 
should not be at large. Drs. Sante De Sanctis and Agusto Giannelli, official 
psychiatrists, concur.—C. Burson (Newcomb, Tulane). 

1251. Foster, N. B. Psychic factors in the course of cardiac disease. /. 
Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1017-1018.—There are in severe cardiac disease 
psychic disorders representing toxic or exhaustion psychoses. Both children and 
adults afflicted with heart disease may use their physical handicap as an excuse 
for abandoning any competitive endeavor, thereby uncovering features of their 
personality that have previously been concealed and dormant. Emotional states 
may produce physiological states which are interpreted as cardiac abnormalities. 
—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). ; 

1252. Glassbury, J. The cause and cure of stuttering. Arch. Ofolar., 192), 
5, 122-155.—Suggestions of surgical, psycho-therapeutic, and re-educational 
methods in the cure of stuttering. A long section is devoted to vocal gymnastics. 
—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

253. Graf, I. Kérperbauuntersuchungen bei atypischen Psychosen, Psy- 
chopathen, Epileptikern und Episodikern. (Studies of body structure ™ 
atypical psychoties, psychopaths, epileptics and episodics.) Monatssch. f. Psy- 
chiat. u. Neur., 1927, 64, 24-107.—( From the psychiatric clinie of the University 
of Frankfurt, Dr. Kleist, director.) The studies are concerned with 22 cases 0! 
atypical psychoses, of whom 14 were cases of eycloid degeneration psychosis and 
8 were cases of manic-depressive psychosis. There were also included 70 phy- 
chopaths, 50 epileptics and 8 episodics. The clinical progress is given for the 
atypical psychoses. The results of the investigation are as follows: In the ¢y- 
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reneration psychoses and the atypical manic- depressive psychoses the 
dy type was the most frequent, as is also the case in circular psychoses. 
ysteric and hysteroid psychopaths the dysplastic type of body structure 
aoe s together with the usual type, and indeed it was usually with such 
:t thyroid disturbances were present. Among the hysteroid psychopaths 
| those lacking in inhibition, the morally defective, the chronically weak- 
e phantasists and those with compulsive constitutions. The asthenic- 
iysplastie group was particularly frequent here as well as among the 
enie, but the asthenics were significantly less frequent among the psy- 
than among the schizophrenics. Among the epileptoid psychopaths the 
type was quite predominant. Among the epileptics, however, the dys- 
mprised the highest percentage, and in fact, there were found among 
‘ticularly many patients with an undifferentiated rough face, as is espe- 
racteristic as a part of the massive body structure of epileptics. The 
s, who clinically have certain relations to epilepsy, from the point of view 
structure are nearer to the non-epileptoid psychopaths, since the dys- 
istic type is predominant among them.—/. Graf (Frankfurt a.M.). 

254. Hecht, 8. Statistische und vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber die 
klinischen Formen der progressiven Paralyse und ihre prognostische Bedeutung 
vor Lap nach Einfiihrung der Malariatherapie. (Statistical and comparative 

; of the clinical forms of progressive paralysis and their prognostic sig- 
before and after the introduction of malaria therapy.) Arch. f. Psy- 
Nervenkr., 1927, 81, 133.—On the basis of a collection of the most im- 
statistical literature concerning the frequency of the specific clinical 

’ progressive paralysis, it is shown that during the last decade the de- 
‘orm has been the predominant one. The clinical forms can scarcely be 
possess inereased prognostic significance: paralytic attacks and spon- 
remissions, as well as remissions following malaria therapy, according to 
n, are distributed uniformly among the specific forms. The expansive- 

form seems to have the greatest likelihood of recovery, due either to 
us remission or to malaria therapy. It is conclusively determined that 

ssions as a result of malaria therapy follow the same law in their dis- 
among the clinical forms as do the spontaneous remissions. Thus the 

: importance of the clinical forms in regard to the possibility of remis- 

to the introduction of malaria therapy has altered only in so far as the 
ognosis of progressive paralysis has been definitely improved.—S. 


Hesnard, A. Les syndromes névropatiques. (The neuropathic syn- 
Paris: Doin, 1927. Pp. 250. 40 fr.—This volume is a manual de- 
i study of the entire field of the neuroses. Neuroses, which include 
ral affections intermediate between mental and physical disorders, have 
the present time the object of descriptions which are always of the 
interpreted in a manner which has varied in essentials according to the 
r point of view of each author. It is thus that the neurologists have de- 
irasthenia and hysteria among the disorders of the nervous system, 
‘hiatrists have placed them, along with the anxiety neuroses, obses- 
among the psychoses; and that psychologists have made detailed analy- 
ire for the most part inaccessible to non-specialized medical men. This 
ribes, without any preconceived doctrines, the neuroses in the form of 
described groups or syndromes: neurasthenic and psychasthenic syn- 
nxiety syndromes, obsessional syndromes, hysterical and pithiatric syn- 
in a manner which permits of clarity, he brings together in a single 
concise review of the contemporary theoretical considerations of the 
taken principally from the practical psychological observation of the 
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emotions and instincts of human beings on the one hand, and on the other fmm 
the clinical study of the vegetative nervous system). He concludes wit) 2 wn 
view of the treatment of these syndromes so conceived, a treatment at once phys. 
eal and moral, the latter borrowed from the principles, which are easily spelled 
of the most recently developed methods, in particular those concerning +, 
regulation of the sexual life and psychoanalysis.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 

1256. Hunt, J. R. Nature and treatment of psychic and emotional factor, 
of disease. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1014-1017.—Neural functioning 
since it relates the activities of various parts of the body, affects all of the acti, 
ties of the organism. Mental functioning is the most recently developed part e 
nervous activity. Mental conflicts result in repressions which may be expressed 
as abnormal psychic manifestations, as somatic symptoms, or as functional po. 
ralyses and sensory disturbances. The diagnosis of somatic disorders of psycho- 
genie origin rests upon the exclusion of organic factors, the presence of mental 
strain and conflict, and the recognition of a peculiar symptomatology. The 
treatment of such conditions includes sympathic interest and advice, suggestion, 
‘*mental catharsis,’’ hypnotism and psychoanalysis.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research ). 

1257. Jaulmes, F. L’état mental au cours des périviscérites. (The mental 
state in the course of perivisceritis.) Montpelier: Imprimerie !’Abeille, 1997 
Pp. 67.—Besides some forms with visceral localization, there are some forms 
which may be rated as true psychoses, which one takes sometimes for true mental 
disorders. The study is composed of four parts. In the first the author points 
out the frequency of the disturbances of a nervous order. In the second part he 
describes some cases where perivisceritis is less important than the nervous dis. 
turbances and the modifications of the mental state (neurasthenia and melan- 
cholia). It is depression and anxiety which form the basis of these nervous 
states. There is a diminution of attention, a weakening of the will, no decrease 
in intelligence ; but there is manifested a hyperemotivity. In the last two parts 
of the book the author describes the study of the relation between the mental dis- 
orders and perivisceritis and the diagnosis of the mental affects. A short bibli- 
ography of approximately fifty titles concludes the book.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1258. Keschner, M., & Grossman, M. Cerebellar symptomatology; evalua 
tion on the basis of intracerebellar and extracerebellar lesions. Arch. Neuwr. ¢ 
Psychiat., 1928, 19, 73-94.—A discussion of cases of intracerebellar lesions, cere- 
bellopontile angle, brain stem lesions and supratentorial cases with cerebellar 
symptoms. The authors find that a correct evaluation of cerebellar symptoms 
produced by lesions in localizations other than those of the cerebellum itself, from 
history and clinical observations, may frequently be almost impossible. In such 
cases encephalography is of the greatest aid in reaching a diagnosis.—L. M. Hat- 
field (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1259. Kretschmer, E. Manuel théorique et pratique de psychologie médi- 
cale. (A theoretical and practical manual of medical psychology.) (Trans. 
by S. Jankélévitch.) Paris: Payot, 1927. Pp. 488. 30 frs—This book treats 
of psychology within the limits in which it interests medical men, not separating 
the pathological from the normal. In the first part, the author treats the princ- 
pal mental functions and their anatomico-physiological basis (The nature of the 
mind ; Sensation and the perception of the exterior world; The cerebral cortex 
and the associative memory manifestation ; The development of the psycho-motor 
functions and of the sub-cortical centers; The central psychic functions). The 
author terms ‘‘mind’’ all that which is experienced internally and directly. 
Within this unity of internal experience one finds a polarization toward two op- 
posite points: the ego and the exterior world. To the different degrees of ¢00- 
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ess must correspond the differences of division in the encephalie systems. 

tes of unconsciousness, which may be more or less deep, are dependent 

e lower centers of the brain, while consciousness itself may be said to de- 

he intervention either of some particular cortical systems or of the cortex 

whole. In the second part of the book the author treats of the psychic 

nisms and their phylogenic evolution. (The mind and its evolution.) He 

t some length the mind from the evolutionary point of view. In the 

r stages there does not yet exist a differentiation between the volutary ex- 

n and the affective expression. The psychic life is formed of superimposed 

ind one finds in the states of sleep and of dreams the traces of these less 

developed stages of mental life. The third part deals with instincts and tempera- 

ments (The instinets and their variation; Temperaments). The fourth part con- 

sists of a study of personality and reaction-types (Intelligence and character, 

nner experience, Primitive reactions, Reactions of personality). There are types 

of mental individuality, just as there are types of anatomico-physiological indi- 

viduality. The author attempts to dis@ver the bonds which unite the one with 

The fifth and last part of the book is devoted to practical medical 

gy (A survey, Psychotherapy, Psychagogical methods, Psychoanalytical 

The reader is made acquainted with a series of therapeutic methods, 

¢ from the clumsy methods of suggestion to those of sleep, of persuasion, 

f psychoanalysis. All may be useful if chosen according to the case to be 

rea The author wrote this book because he believes that besides the bio- 

rganic field, there is a mental realm of equal importance, and that the practi- 

r who ignores the second factor has only a partial understanding of his pa- 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1260. Lawski, 8., Petren, A., & Hanson, 8. Betainkande med forslag till lag 
om sinnessjuka och om undersékning angaénde sinnesbeskaffenhet m.m. (Re- 
flections and proposals for a law governing the care of the insane.) Svenska 
Lakdrtidn., 1927, 24, 880-883.—The general supervision of the care of the insane 

to be ict. the authority of the state department of medicine. A committee 

e members, to be named by the King, is to have immediate responsibility for 

1dministration of the law. The law then deals with the following subjects: 

commitment of patients to a hospital for care; commitment for observation ; con- 

ditions governing dismissal from mental hospital; court hearings for those com- 

| to mental hospitals; special provisions for the commitment and dismissal 

of the criminally insane; protection of hospital personnel in case of physical 
gers.—7'. Pihlblad (Wittenberg). 

1261. Lestchinski, A. Les états nerveux et leurs traitements. Theories 
psycho- 0-pathologiques et directions pratiques aux malades et 4 leurs familles. 

Nervous states and their treatment. Psychopathic theories and practical sug- 

) patients and to their families.) Paris: Alean, 1927.—The doctrines 

re ative to the psychoneuroses and psychotherapy have been greatly modified. 
oday the student is concerned in finding out what part is played in the deter- 
mination of mental disorders by the psychological factors proper, by environ- 
ment, and by education. It is to make known to the general reader this new 
orientation that the author has written this book. In the first part of the volume 
he ¢ — us in four chapters the general character and the classification of the 
heuroses, with observations to support his views. In the second part he treats in 
¢ chapters neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and hysteria. In the third part he 
describes in two chapters the physical and psy chical treatment of these disorders. 
I the fourth part (four chapters) he approaches the problem of the conse- 
quences and conduct: prophylaxis of the nervous states, the psychological types 
schizoids and schizophrenics), and the introvert and extrovert types. The 
author believes that there is no one psychical treatment better than the others in 
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all cases, but that it is an understanding of the form of the neuropathic condition 
of each patient, and a knowledge of the degree of severity and of the c nacions 
and unconscious tendencies of each, which should decide the choice of any mnt 
ticular psychotherapeutic method. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron” (So» 
bonne). 

1262. Loewe, 8. Zur Frage autotoxischer, einer gestérten Keimdriisep. 
inkretion entstammender Teilbedingungen psychiatrischer Erkrankungen 
(On the problem of disturbed sex gland secretion as a partial autotoxic condition 
of mental disease.) . Monatssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 58, 152-165. —( From 
the Pharmacological Institute of the University of Dorpat.) Hypotheses of g 
disturbed hormone secretion of the sex glands as a basis for mental disease can he 
demonstrated today, at least in the female sex. In the method for the determina. 
tion of the ovarian hormone in the blood worked out by the author there is a proe. 
ess of controlling the play of the hormones in the blood of the patient. The 
author next describes in detail his method for determining the hormone in the 
blood through previously impossible improvements in method. Further, there js 
a report on the application of the method in the study of the blood of 10 female 
dementia praecox patients. 100 to 175 ec. of cubital venous blood were studied. 
‘ mostly from 10 to 12 days post menses (bursting of the follicle—peak of hormones 
in the blood). The patients presented different clinical pictures which are briefly 
sketched by the author. Some of the cases were of long standing, others of 
shorter standing. According to the author’s method of counting from 1 and 2 
to 10 mouse units were found per liter of blood. These are very low values in 
comparison with the peak for normal women. Thus a hyper-hormonosis as a 
basis or partial condition of dementia praecox can be excluded. A hypofunction 
of the sex glands is probably demonstrated, but whether as a partial cause, ac. 
companiment or result is not known. The author at the same time reports a 
method for the determination of the hormone secretion in the blood of the male— 
S. Loewe (Dorpat). 

1263. McLester, J. 8. Psychic and emotional factors in their relation to 
disorders of the digestive tract. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1019-1020— 
The psychoneurotic patient possesses a nervous system which is constitutionally 
weak and which gives way under strains that a normal person can withstand. 
In treating gastric symptoms in such a patient, complete physical and laboratory 
examination is necessary in order to obtain the confidence necessary for psycho- 
therapy.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1264. Metzger, E. Untersuchungen iiber die Wirkungsweise der Heni- 
anopsie-Brillen. (Studies on the mode of action of hemianopsia-spectacles.) 
Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1927, 118, 487-499.—The disorders of orientation accon- 
panying homonymous hemianopsia can be partly overcome by placing a mirror or 
a prism before one eye in such a way that some of the rays which formerly fell on 
the blind region are now visible by that eye. The image-conditions are rather 
complex; the author illustrates them by means of a series of stereoscopic photo- 
graphs. In fact, the improvement effected by the device is difficult to explain in 
terms of the subjective optical impression. Metzger believes that the explant- 
tion is rather to be sought in the restoration of oculomotor reactions. It is char- 
acteristic of homonymous hemianopsia that movements of adjustment are lacking 
in the case of objects moving from the fixation-point to the periphery, but ar 
conserved for contrary motions. The spectacles reverse the direction of apparett 
motion for one eye, and thus assure ocular adjustment in both directions. The 
reality of this oculomotor effect of the spectacles is attested by the authors & 
periments.—D. McL. Purdy (California). 

1265. Moore, K. Psychiatric social work in a general medical dispensary. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 703-722.—‘‘ Psychiatric units in general medical dis- 
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jes need the same personnel as those located in other places in the com- 
Here as elsewhere case-work forms the foundation for all the services 
ned by the psychiatric social worker. Increased opportunities for satis- 
y psychiatric social work in general medical dispensaries will undoubtedly 
and in hand with the more complete integration of general medicine with 
itry. Departments located in such centers may offer particular advantages 
psychiatric social worker.’’—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
Neilson, G. H. Emotional and psychic factors in disease. J. Amer. 
so., 1927, 89, 1020-1023.— Emotional factors appear to play a part in the 
n, or at least the aggravation, of exophthalmic goiter. The emotional and 
listurbances due to the processes and effects of the disease are often in- 

by the medical handling of the individual. Mental factors appear to be 

} the metabolic disturbances of diabetes mellitus both as cause and as 

In diseases of the nose, throat and sinuses psychoneurotie conditions seem 

t from the discomfort of chronic symptoms, the conflicting opinions given 
ists, and the long continued treatment.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juve- 

nile Research). 

1267. Pearson, G. H. J., & Alpers, B. J. Aphasia: a study of normal con- 
trol cases. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 281-295.—An attempt to set up a 
standard whereby the results obtained from an aphasic patient examined by the 
Henry Head series of tests may be evaluated. The authors believe that Head 
stionably contributed to the study of speech by the elaboration of his 

terial, but find that a more complete outline of examination, which will 

ly with the manifold aspects of speech, is necessary than 1s possible with 

salone. The results indicate that the tests investigate intelligence to a 

r degree than they do speech. Furthermore it is found that the normal 

1 often gives responses which are exactly the same as those obtained in cases 

phasia; which faet shows how misleading it may be to draw conclusions from 

lts of these tests with aphasic persons. However, the authors consider 

|'s tests as good, if not better, than any others that have been devised for the 
testing of aphasia.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1268. Plattner, W. Somatogramme. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre der Kretsch- 
merschen Habitusformen. (Somatograms. A contribution to the theory of 
t schmer habitus forms.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 109, 

The method of somatograms is an attempt at perceptible representa- 
matometrie findings. The somatograms exhibit particularly the skeletal 
ns and also make possible consideration of individual characteristics. 

rtant of all, they make possible the study of the combination of these 
sties and their mutual relations. There is a differentiation of individ- 
grams and group somatograms in the representation of both absolute 
nents and measurements relative to body size. The relations of head 
ents are shown in cephalograms. As a practical introduction in the 
vy the somatometrie findings for 100 schizophrenics in the Rheinau 

| institution (Zurich eanton, Switzerland) are illustrated from the point 

v of _ retschmer types through the comparison of somatograms and cepha- 

'. Plattner (Rheinau). 

1269 ibd. P. Eugenic sterilization in California. V. Economic and 

sorta sti atus of the sterilized insane. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1928, 14, 23-32.—There 
t preponderance of sterilizations among those classed as economically 
The largest group among the sterilized is made up of unskilled 

e next largest of skilled laborers. Half of the sterilized males fall in 

lasses that contribute virtually no superior children; half of the 
‘ superior children are in classes so high as to be scarcely represented 
sterilizations. There is three or four times as much mental disease in 
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children. Sterilization of the insane as it is practiced in California wil] prevent 
the birth of few, if any, superior children, while it will prevent the birth of many 
children who would certainly be inferior.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juyenjjp 
Research ). . 

1270. Prengowski, P. Les maladies neurasthéniques. Pathogénése et thé. 
rapeutique. (Neurasthenic disorders: pathogenesis and treatment.) Paris 
Alean, 1927. Pp. 100. 8 fr—The study is presented in three parts: (1) eyelo. 
thymia, its pathogenesis and importance; (2) the pathogenesis and treatment of 
neurasthenia; and (3) a contribution to the study of the traumatic psycho. 
neurotic disorders. After describing nine cases of these disorders, the author he. 
lieves that he can conclude that in the neuroses and the psychoneuroses the origi. 
nal difficulty consists in disorders of the vegetative system and particularly of the 
vascular system. His treatment consists exclusively in the application of warm 
compresses to various parts of the vertebral column. No bibliography.— Math, 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1271. Prengowski, P. Un groupe particulier des maladies psychiatriques 
fonctionnelles. Problémes de nosologie psychiatrique. (A special group of 
functional psychiatric disorders. Problems in psychiatric nosology.) Paris 
Alean, 1927. Pp. 128. 8 fr—The author describes 20 cases which are difficult 
to classify. They do not seem to belong either to the schizophrenic class or to the 
manic-depressive group, but form a special nosological group of the functional 
mental disorders. A short bibliography concludes the volume.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1272. Robertson, I. Acid-base equilibrium in psychoses. Lancet, 1927, 213, 
322-324.—The author summarizes her results as follows: (1) ‘‘A normal type 
of gastric secretion was found in only 20% of the psychotic patients. (2) Com. 
parison of the gastric and alveolar CO, tension curves shows that a definite cor. 
relation does exist between the two types of curves. (3) A comparison between 
the gastric secretory curves following a pure protein and a gruel meal shows that 
this abnormality persisted and could not, therefore, be ascribed to an abnormal 
response to types of food. (4) There is evidence to show that depressed, anergic 
patients belonged to the hyposecretory group and that those patients who were 
agitated showed definite hypersecretion.’’ The four classes of subjects used in 
the experiment were as follows: (1) ten normal healthy men and women; (2 
ten melancholics; (3) ten schizophrenics; (4) ten cases of anxiety neurosis—VW. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

1273. Rojas, N. COapacidad de las debiles de espiritu. (Capacity of the 
psychically weak.) Rev. de Crim., 1927, 14, 322-335.—The author (professor of 
legal medicine, Faculty of Medical Science, Buenos Aires), disagreeing with his 
colleagues of the Lunacy Commission (appointed to determine Tomas Devotos 
ability to administer his person and property) believes subject’s mental inferior- 
ity approaches, in degree, the mental debility legally defined as ‘‘imbecile’ but 
does not fall within its limits: His abstraction is rudimentary, comprehensiol 
slow, judgments puerile, deductions erroneous but not irrational. No flexibility 
in reasoning, conduct variable. No hallucinations, confusion or acquired psychie 
weakness. His chief interest is his considerable property, which he manages 
satisfactorily ; he understands its nature, present and future value; he under. 
stands certain intricate commercial procedures which are also functions of de- 
partments of government, although he is not interested in politics. He lacks the 
talent, imagination and will of a financier, but the level of his psychic functions 
is sufficient, since he knows and understands things which interest him. [is life 
so far has developed without difficulty or pathological occurrence. Author refers 
to de Veyga’s commentaries on the Argentine Civil Code regarding medico-leg#! 


the ancestry of the sterilized insane as there is among the ancestors of superior 
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- and related opinion by Judge Columbres (Gaceta del foro, Sept. 22, 
1918 ’ Burson (Newcomb, Tulane). 

1274 ‘tobeatiee. A. Studien iiber Sprachstorungen bei Schizophrenen 
(Schizophasieen). (Studies of speech disturbances in schizophrenics (schizo- 

sias Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 108, 491-524.—In continu- 
ing the studies already undertaken by Kraepelin to show the relation between 

rtain speech processes in dreams and the speech of schizophrenics, the relation 
latter to disturbances in thought antecedent to speech is studied and the 

brain pathology is explained. The dysphrasias (lack of speech forms, such as 
acrammatism, ete.) as well as the paraphrasias (disturbances in coordination, 
ors, illusions) have a relationship to motor and temporal aphasia in arterio- 
rosis and other organic diseases, if they are also circumscribed like-any organic 
ptom. They are all differentiated, however, from occipitally located speech 
turbances. Subecortical disturbances in the basal ganglia are involved in 
tereotyped speech, iteration, musical and affective anomalies, although these may 

t be . determined.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

Schneider, ©. Wher Picksche Krankheit. (On Pick’s disease.) 
V pone f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 65 (Flechsig Festschrift), 230.—On the 
basis of two cases and a collection of causal statistics it is shown that Pick’s dis- 
ease takes a regular course and is present in chronic and acute form. Duration 
4-12 years. Age of onset from 40 to over 70. The acute form proceeds more 

‘kly to mental weakness, apparently shows irregular atrophy of the affected 

areas and probably is associated with a peculiar swollen condition of the cells in 
e ganglia of the diseased parts. The areas for which the disease shows a pre- 
lilection are the frontal lobes (particularly the frontal pole) and the temporal 
bes (particularly the fusiform gyrus). Generally the three upper cortical 
layers are affected (in agreement with Spatz Ornari, Altmann). Acute cases 
show marked glia changes, perhaps also changes in the medullary sheath of the 
axis cylinder processes, but this is not entirely certain. The symptoms are: Ist 
stage: compulsive restlessness, defective perception of position, undiscriminating 
mpulses, emotional depression, loss of inhibitions. 2d stage: Silly dementia, 
nees of the higher processes with retention of memory, ability to pay at- 
ention, perception (Stertz). No hallucinations or delusions. Periods of in- 
reased compulsive irritability. Persistent symptoms: continual spoken or 
mental reactions without any connection with stimuli, but recognizable remains 
once appropriate modes of conduct. Central symptoms: frontal akinesis or 
predominantly amnesic) aphasia, isolated apraxia. 3d stage: total dementia, 
loss of speech, attacks of sleepiness. In frontal lobe cases occasional contrac- 
tures, retention of attentional irritability. Death usually is intercurrent or in 
the last stages due to infection or cardiac insufficiency. The psychopathological 
nature of the disease is not as yet clear; the conception of it as a systematic dis- 
ease is neither psychologically nor anatomically adequate. Differential diag- 
nosis: from schizophrenia, no negativism, no flightiness, no hallucinations, ete. ; 
| 'rom arteriosclerosis, attention and memory retained until the 3d stage; from 
paralysis, no delusions—C. Schneider (Arnsdorf). 

1276 oe G. B. The psychoneuroses: their problems in a general hos- 
_ J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1949-1954.—Borderline psychoneurotic 
mechanisms represent a field of mental hygiene as yet for the most part unex- 

ore 1 by general hospitals. Emotional conflicts, infantile responses and be- 
iavior, and sex strivings are seen masquerading as organic disease. When psy- 
‘honeurotic mechanisms are overlooked, fixation of symptoms often results from 


ulvised operative procedures or too prolonged or too enthusiastic medical 
reatment. Overcoming neuropsychiatric mechanisms is dependent on the time 


tr 
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element, on humane understanding of social problems, and on the tact useg in 
changing life behavior patterns, as well as on a frank recognition of the limita, 
tions of the lay mind in understanding the problems involved.—G. J. Rich, | Insti. 
tute for Juvenile Research). bite 

1277. van Bogaert, L. L’hallucination pédonculaire. (The peduneyly 
hallucination.) Rev. neur., 1927, 34, 608-617.—This is an anatomical verification 
of an observation presented two years ago before the Society of Neurology, under 
the name of sub-rubral syndrome with psycho-sensorial disturbances of mesep. 
cephalic origin. From the neurological point of view the concern is with atypical 
syndrome involving the region below the red nucleus; from the psychiatric point 
of view psycho-sensorial disturbances with hallucinatory predominance have per- 
sisted without demential evolution. From the psychic point of view there is 
syndrome of visual hallucination and of a hypomanic twilight state accompanie/ 
by a strictly peduncular lesion; the integrity of the cortex and the subcortica] 
foundation is certain. In this disease there is a close relation between the crises 
of psycho-motor excitation and the attacks of hallucination: the two phenomena 
seem connected by a certain temporal rhythm. It seems possible that sleep is an 
appropriate and normal manner of effectively redintegrating the ego; and that 
the hallucination without sleep is another exceptional and pathological one— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1278. Wholey, C. C. Mental symptoms in relation to general medicine. 
J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1944-1948.—The writer aims to direct the atten. 
tion of the general medical practitioner to the common symptoms of infection- 
exhaustion psychoses, early general paralysis, dementia praecox and the anxiety 
neuroses, all of which may occur with somatic disturbances.—@. J. Rich (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

1279. Williams, F. E. Mental hygiene: an attempt at a definition. Meni. 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 482-488.—Mental hygiene aims at the preservation of nervous 
and mental health, in the sense of behavior and the ability to attain and maintain 
satisfactory human relationships, by dealing at or near their beginning with those 
issues which threaten to produce ill health. It is an art rather than a science 
In mental hygiene knowledge gained from the basic sciences is applied by means 
of a technique which is derived from the techniques of medicine, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, education and social-case work.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 

1280. Woodyatt, R. T. Psychic and emotional factors in general diagnosis 
and treatment. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 1013-1014.—Emotional upsets 
may initiate physical symptoms that are readily mistaken for organic disease— 
G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1281. Yakovleva, I. I., Bogorodinsky, D. K., & Freidovitch, G. M. Sympa 
thetic paralysis. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1928, 19, 311-317.—A study of pare- 
plegia by a new method similar to that in use for the somatic system. The 
authors are convinced from their investigations that the somatic and sympathetic 
systems have a similar pattern. In this investigation the healthy portion of the 
body was always compared with the unhealthy and consideration was given to the 
properties of the blood vessels, the physical properties of the blood and the blood 
chemistry.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1145, 1155, 1156, 1158, 1235, 1284, 1309, 1311, 1315, 1316, 
1336, 1341, 1354, 1357, 1363, 1367, 1368, 1372, 1373, 1375, 1376, 1380, 1382] 
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1982. Allen, F. H. Psychic factors in juvenile delinquency. Ment. Hy- 
ne, 1927, 11, 764-774.—In many instances, delinquent behavior satisfies a very 

i of the individual. It is a destructive form of satisfaction, but neverthe- 

. s real. Dependence upon correctional and punitive measures for its 
mination has accomplished very little because the real sources of the difficulty 
The measures that are necessary in each case can be determined only 

‘ter an understanding of the dynamic factors has been reached and a plan 
evolved that will strike at the roots of the problem.—@. J. Rich (Institute for 


1283. Allier, R. Le non civilisé et nous: différence irréductible-ou identité 
fonciére? (The uncivilized and ourselves: is the difference irreducible or is 
here a basic similarity?) Paris: Payot, 1927. Pp. 317. 25 fr—During all of 
he 18th century it was believed that human nature was everywhere and always 

ame, and that, consequently, there was only a difference of culture and de- 
ment between the uncivilized and us. Since then Lévy-Bruhl has estab- 
ished the thesis of the basic heterogeneity of the two mentalities. The thing 
which dominates the mentality of the uncivilized is the belief in magic; that 
which interest him most is that which is not seen, an ensemble of invisible, in- 
tangible bonds, which are not revealed but which are suspected everywhere: it is 
a communion with a supernatural power. In spite of all this the uncivilized 
person recognizes two laws in nature: similarity (like produces like) and the law 
of sympathy (law of community of life and action) ; the things which have been 
nee united preserve, even after their separation, relations such that what is done 
to the one affects the other. The belief in magic has as a result the encourage- 
ment of the tendeney to admit as real that which is not, and to favor falsehood. 
To affirm that there are two different, irreducible human natures it would be 
necessary that there were never observable among us the characteristics found in 
uncivilized people. Now, the influence of magic is clearly met with in a number 
of our acts, but is always in contradiction to the rest of the intellectual and moral 
fe. There is not an irreducible difference between the uncivilized and us, but 
lentity. Both must have sprung from the same primitive ancestors, but 

the former have not succeeded in raising themselves beyond a certain level, 

the latter have progressed without arrest. Was there lacking for the former a 
stimulus for eseaping the lowest stages of human evolution? Or did magic drive 
them to an almost complete passivity to events, and is this the real cause of their 
lectual and moral ankylosis? No bibliography—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


bonne 
_ 1284. Barnes, H. E. The social basis of mental health. Survey, 1928, 59, 
40-491—The conventional theories of society, resting largely upon the theo- 
ogical assumptions regarding man and the world, accepted the social environment 
as something fixed and permanent. Modern science contends that society exists 
‘or the individual, and that it is necessary through social investigation and ex- 
perimentation to provide the social conditions which will promote the maximum 
degree of human happiness and efficiency. The establishment of the new order 
nands the complete understanding of man both as an individual organism and 
erofagroup. Meanwhile much that is already known may be utilized 
prove the social bases of mental health of the individual.—@. J. Rich (Insti- 

tute for Juvenile Research). 
, 2-59. Bigelow, M. Youth and morals. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1928, 14, 1-5.— 
“He charges that young people of today are not as moral as those of previous 
venerations are due to forgetfulness or lack of knowledge of the past, to the dis- 
red t of view of persons studying delinquency, to sensation mongers, and 
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to occasional abnormal local conditions. Irregular conduct in high schoo} and 
college is due to the presence of types that did not formerly attend these j instit 
tions.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1286. Bossard, J.H.8. Problems of social well-being. New York: Hy irper 
1927. Pp. xvi+ 654. $3.50—A textbook designed to introduce students and 
general readers to the scientific study of social problems. % of the book deg 
with the economic basis of social well- being, % with public health problems. 1 
with feeble-mindedness, border-line defectives, and mental disease, and the = 
49 with the evolution of social attitudes towards these problems in general, [hp 
specific topics of the book—tuberculosis, feeble-mindedness, ete., are discussed not 
only with respect to causes and consequences, but also with emphasis on methods 
of constructive social treatment. Furthermore, the work in each field is treated 
historically as well as with the view of summarizing and reviewing the best recep: 
work. Approximately 30% of the material consists of direct quotations, and 
most of the rest is rather directly condensed from the literature of the differen; 
fields considered. About 15 to 20 references accompany each chapter.—R. Leeper 
(Clark). 

1287. Carpenter, N. Nationality, color, and economic opportunity in the 
city of Buffalo. New York: The Inquiry, 1927. $0.50.—This study consists of 
two parts: (1) a summary of a survey of the attitude of employers and trade 
unions toward the immigrant and negro in a number of typical Buffalo industries 
This part is treated in Chapters III and IV. (2) The report of a number of sup. 
plemental investigations, chiefly by students at the University of Buffalo, on r- 
lated topics, such as the economic experience of individual negroes and imni- 
grants, the relation of nationality and color to occupational status, economic an 
social condition of Buffalo negro workers, and the relation of nationality to the 
income of women clerical workers. The following conclusions are drawn: (1 
The negro and immigrant are economically at a disadvantage. (2) The negro is 
more seriously handicapped than the immigrant, the immigrant tending to ad- 
vance and the negro tending to be confined within narrow economic limits. (3 
There is a great variety in the economic experiences of immigrant groups, and 
the differences seem to bear little relation to whether the groups are old or new 
immigration groups. (4) The attitudes and emotions of the persons involved 
the various economic relations are important.—R. Haynes (Chicago). 

1288. Dorland, W. A. M. The triumph of maturity. I. The age of the 
master work. W ‘elfare Mag., 1927, 18, 1307-1329.—Four hundred records of 
men famous in all lines of intellectual activity were compiled and analyzed. The 
poets, musicians, artists and soldiers tended to distinguish themselves early in 
life. In general, workers reached their greatest productivity earlier than did 
thinkers. The average age of production of the individual's best work was fifty. 
But this figure is misleading because there were included many persons who died 
before that age and who might have produced greater works had ry lived 
There seems to be no temporal limit to the usefulness of any man.—@. J. Rich 
aay for Juvenile Research). 

1289. Dorland, W. A.M. The triumph of maturity. II. The achievements 
of maturity which the world might have missed. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 
1444-1466.—Some of the outstanding and valuable achievements of men in each 
decade beyond the age of forty are ‘listed. The record shows the absurdity 
requiring a man to retire at a definite age.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 

1290. Dunlap, K. The development and function of clothing. J.“ 
Psychol., 1928, 1, 64-78.—The article considers four theories of the orig™ . 
clothing: (1) modesty, (2) immodcsty, (3) adornment, and (4) utility. The 
modesty theory has had the greatest vogue, but clothing has nothing intrinsicall) 
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with either modesty or immodesty. Certain articles of clothing were origi- 
nally worn for protection, as, for example, against insects. Ornaments served as 
ives of social status. Clothes are now worn to indicate social position, and also 
an aid in sexual selection and sexual competition. There is a discussion of the 
tors in female beauty and male attractiveness. Sexual competition in the open 
not satisfactory to the majority, and it is now the strongest force operating 
sainst dress reform for both sexes.—H. Cason (Rochester). 
Elmer, M. C. Technique of social surveys. (3d ed., rewritten and 
Los Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1927. Pp. 260. $2.00.—A compre- 
nsive plan is presented with suggestions for organizing the work of the survey, 
he listing and classification of many special topics to be included in it, and sug- 
vestions for uses of results—the latter devoted largely to the practical needs of 
ty reform. The book is confined to description of the ‘‘conditioning 
mena’’ of community life, and not to the treatment of primary social phe- 
a limitation characteristic of past survey technique—D. W. Willard 


IS 


Fels, Fl. La psychologie des théories picturales contemporaines. 

» psychology of contemporary artistic theories.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, 

| In discussing among themselves abstract questions touching upon non- 
‘uclidian geometry and the notions of space and the fourth dimension treated by 
fenri Poincaré in Sctence and Hypotheses, some of the young artists are trying 
bring painting back to simple truths. Taking the subject as a method and not 
sa goal of perfection, the cubists, by indicating sufficient truth to suggest and 
letermine objects, pretend thus to escape from time and space and to make their 
tures realities of the spirit. They wish to make the work of art valuable to 


i 


art in itself and not as a function of nature. Cubism is static. On the contrary, 
futurism is dynamic, and it is so through vibration of color and prismatoid dis- 
position of forms designed to draw the spectator into the rhythm of the presented 


work. And so there is relation, affinity, even though unknown to them, between 
e speculative thought of the masters and the conceptions of the artists. There 
has been a plastic and Bergsonian harmony, then an anti-Bergsonian harmony, 
ating continuity with contempt and seeking by violent reaction against the 
static and against firmly intrenched opposition.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1293. Fels, Fl. La psychologie de l’art. L’école de Paris. (The psy- 

logy of art. The Paris school.) Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 6, 16-18.— 

temporary France has exercised a hegemony in the field of painting since the 

e when foreigners were convinced that one can arouse in the spectator unex- 
ected emotions by pure tones. They wished to be a part of this renovation of 
the plastic art, and rushed to the Paris school. An important fact in actual art 

the actual universality of artists. An artist is no longer attached to one sub- 
tand to one technique. He is a man who lives his work, creates it in the image 

$ time, realizes in it all the possibilities which painting, design, color, etc., 
ve. Art has become life—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1294. Giuseppe, 8. Considerazioni sul gergo della galera con speciale 
ane: al gergo della galera palermitana. (Remarks on sig pe with 
special regard to the slang of Palermo prisons.) Arch. di antrop., 1927, 47, 467- 
473 Th e author reports on some changes in the prison slang of “Tc having 
vee between 1882 and 1927, but cannot give the sociological and psychologi- 

fieance of the changes for lack of facilities for a detailed scientific ex- 

unation of the conviets.—R. Schwarz (George Washington University). 
_ 1295 Harper, M. H. Social beliefs and attitudes of American educators. 
‘each. Coll. Contrib, Educ., 1927, No. 294. Pp. viii + 91.—The purpose of this 
“wudy was: “"(1) to study in American educators the status of certain funda- 
atal beliefs and attitudes as included in the trait conservatism-liberalism- 
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radicalism, and (2) to develop a conveniently practical scale for further ys0 in 
the measurement and study of this trait in relation to some of the more urgen; 
aspects of our unsolved problems.’’ An agreement-disagreement type of test of 
71 propositions dealing with more or less moot issues and problems was con. 
structed and validated by the consensus-of-expert-judgment technique in guch 
way as to reveal ‘‘opposition between scientific attitude, freedom, and regard me 
individuality as emphasized on the one hand, and traditional institutions, aythor. 
ity, and the supremacy of general law as emphasized on the other.’’ The roesy)is 
obtained in 1922 from approximately 3000 educators widely distributed op. 
graphically and varying in training from high-school graduation to Ph.D. ’s form 
the materials of the study. T-scores on the test ranged from 17 to 78. Median 
scores for various groups and aggregates varied from 37 to 68. No significant 
relationship of the test results to sex, age among those tested, membership in the 
more prominent religious denominations, or preference between the major politi. 
cal parties was revealed. Stability, independence, consistency, and scientific 
attitude on the conceptions and issues of the test were closely associated with 
high degree of liberalism. Undergraduate education increased the liberalism 
score a little less than two intervals per year in median score. For graduate 
education the increase per year was four intervals. ‘‘A particular kind of 
course,’’ however, “‘involving a thought-provoking study and discussion of funda. 
mental social conceptions and issues was found to produce, in the case of 196 
graduate educators taking the work two to eight semester hours during the year, 
a change in median score of 53.6 to 68, or 14.4 intervals.’’ The bearings of the 
results upon American education are briefly discussed—H. H. Remmer: 
(Purdue). 

1296. Herskovits, M. J. The American negro. New York: Knopf, 1928. 
Pp. xiv + 92.—The author finds by genealogical inquiry that only about 20% of 
American ‘‘negroes’’ are racially pure, the remainder having a greater or les 
admixture of white and Indian blood. He inquires whether this crossing is pro- 
ducing a definite physical type, as judged by anthropometric measurements; and 
believes that the standard deviations which he finds are sufficiently low to war- 
rant an affirmative answer. Conclusions are drawn on the basis of direct com- 
parison of means and standard deviations. It is concluded that American ne- 
groes are a ‘‘racial group,’’ though not a ‘‘race.’’—R. R. Willoughby (Clark 

1297. Hurlock, E. B. Color preferences of white and negro children. /. 
Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 389-404.—Asking 194 white children, mean age 12.8 
years, and 206 negro children, mean age 13.53 years, in Public School No. 5, 
Manhattan, New York City, to indicate a color preference by underscoring the 
name of the color placed in a list of thirteen on a slip of paper, the investigator 
found that blue and pink are the most preferred by both races ; black, brown, and 
grey are least preferred. Negro boys chose blue more often than did the whites 
The girls of the two races did not differ in their first choice. Pink was second 
for both groups of girls, while for the boys violet was second and purple thiré. 
The older children are less Variable as regards their preference for blue. 21% 
more of the superior negro children chose blue than was true of a similar group 
of whites. Very little, if any, difference exists between the two races. Two ref- 
erences.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

1298. Johnston, G. A. The psychology of citizenship. Edinburgh Kev, 
1927, Oct.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1299. Kwalwasser, J. Tests and measurements in music. Boston: Bireh- 
ard, 1927. Pp.146. $2.00.—The book presents an elementary summary of talent 
and achievement tests in music for public school music teachers and supervisors 
The first three chapters give a brief description and evaluation of the Seashore, 
Schoen, and Kwalwasser tests of musical talent. The next three chapters are de- 
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, more detailed discussion of educational tests in music. The volume 

ns a valuable survey made by the author of accomplishments in public 

‘ol music, and a good bibliography of the literature of school music.—M. 
‘choen (Carne gie). 

~~ 1300. Lowe, C. The intelligence and social background of the unmarried 

mother. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 783-794.—A study of 344 unmarried mothers 

shows that almost one-half are either feeble-minded or border-line cases. The 


voynger the woman is, the more intelligent she is likely to be. A majority of the 
virls who have been employed were engaged in mechanical labor with supervision. 
They are very frequently members of large families, and only rarely ‘‘only chil- 
dren.’’ Somewhat more than half became pregnant before leaving home. Those 
abe bk ft home to go to the city usually became delinquent more than two years 
after arriving there—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1301 - Marcus, G. F. How case-work training may be adapted to meet the 
workers’ personal problems. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 449-459.—The social 
worker comes to her task with a background that may present many conflicts. 
As her technique requires that she see the attitudes of her clients in terms of 
cause and effeet, she must likewise come to see her own attitudes and behavior in 
this light T he supervisor must therefore deal with the personal problems of the 
worker just as the worker deals with those of her clients.—G. J. Rich (Institute 
for Jevenile Research ). 

1302. Martin, W. B. Behavior studies of criminals. Welfare Mag., 1927, 
18, 1581-1591—The study of criminals is rapidly proceeding from broad gen- 
eralizations to consideration of the individual offender. Statistics of the inmates 
of Joliet penitentiary fail to indicate any outstanding peculiarities and show the 
futility of generalization.—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1303. McIver, J. Juvenile delinquent. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1927, 89, 
)98-1600—The proper treatment of a delinquent child involves an intensive 

{thorough study of all aspects of his life. It must be recognized that many of 

dren can learn from books only with difficulty or not at all, and these 
ses often profit from courses in manual training which keep them occupied and 
teach them a useful trade.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1304. Meier, N. C. Aesthetic judgment as a measure of art talent. Univ. 

wa Stud.: Series on Aims and Progress of Research, 1926,1, No.19. Pp. 30.— 

¢ theoretical consideration in the method used is that aesthetic organiza- 
composition or design in the liberal sense) is a certain variable in art talent 

¢ crucial and measurable. The observer was presented with pairs of 
drawings, which varied in but one respect and were so constructed that one was 
orrect and one incorrect. The drawings varied in respect to balance, sym- 
rmony, unity and rhythm. Compositional themes were chosen which 

t the following specifications: (1) exemplify some problematic situa- 

| the artist’s work, (2) be reworkable in pen, pencil, charcoal or brush for 
ication of the variable element, (3) be not too widely known, (4) be repu- 

t works, (5) be impressionistic or at least not too complex for fairly 

ready comprehension, and (6) be derived from standard sources which afford a 
criterion of correetness. Etchings, mezzotints and dry-points were found to be 
particularly well adapted to translation into the pen and ink work used in the 
B study ry drawings were used, 50 pairs for dual-choice and 10 sets for multiple 
“hoe, A preliminary test, given to 91 high school students, 81 college under- 
rab ates fr m a superior section, 45 college art students and 6 art faculty mem- 
ts, was found to differentiate between these groups. Correlation with the 
Te rman Group Test of Mental Ability was —.146 and with the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates was —.018. A partial 
bibliography and illustrations of drawings are included.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 
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1305. Ogburn, W. F. Our social heritage. Survey, 1927, 59, 277-279. 34)_ 
343.—A large part of an individual’s reactions is due to his social or ¢ iltural 
heritage, to the habits which were formed in early life. The most important fa. 
tor in passing on this social inheritance is the family. After reaching their pioy. 
est development in the last century, the functions of the family are rapidly we 
taken away from it. The economic and productive activities were the first to 
Education, recreation, and religion have followed, and birth control has reduced 
the size of the family. These changes have been paralleled by an increasing gp. t 
cialization of the activities which were formerly carried on in the home “The v 
family must now rely upon affection to hold it together. While it no longer pro- w 
duces material goods, it may still produce happiness.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

1306. Ormsbee, H. G. The young employed girl. New York: Woman's ¢! 
Press, 1927. Pp. xiv-+ 124. $1.00.—The aim of the study is to “‘analyze +h» r 
forces at work moulding the lives and characters of young working girls, to ie 
cover some of the large categories into which these forces may be grouped, and to st 
provide data which may be of use to organizations.’’ 500 girls, from continua. 
tion schools, Y. W. C. A.’s, and certain factories, were interviewed and half of pt 
their homes visited. One outcome of the study was the establishment of a norm 
representing a large number of girls who later become the women wage earners 
of the country. 14 characteristics of this norm are cited. These characteristics 
have to do with such things as the handicaps under which the girls work, their 
school progress, the types of working girls, etc. In her concluding remarks the 
author stresses the need for industrial supervision for all employed girls, and for al 
investigation of home conditions and the reasons for leaving school.—M. Goodrie 
(Clark). 

1307. Orton, 8. T. Studies in stuttering. Introduction. Arch. Neur. ¢ 
Psychiat., 1927, 18, 671-672.—The author reports that in his study of word 
blindness he found cases which, along with instances cited in the literature, bear 
out the theorem that stuttering, like the reading disability, is often an expression 
of confusion of cerebral dominance. The larynx and other speech organs, un- 
like the limbs, are not independent paired organs, but are single mechanisms, . 
though activated by paired groups of muscles on either side of the midline; and Wi 
it is obviously possible that great difficulty might arise through confusion in 
dominance or through alternating dominance. The article is an introduction to 
a series of studies reported by L. E. Travis (see II: 1315, 1316).—L. M. Hatfield . 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1308. Pollock, H. M. State institution increase. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, mer 
1658-1665.—The federal census of state institutions shows a marked increase e 
from 1923 to 1927 in the populations of institutions for mental disease, of insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic, and of prisons —G. J. Rich (Insti- ms 
tute for Juvenile Research). fh 

1309. Robb, C. C. The problem of meeting the needs of the social worker =e 
who refers cases to a psychiatric clinic. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 740-/00— a 
The most important contribution that a psychiatric clinie can make to the tass so 
of a social worker is a new interpretation of the case upon which she 1s working a 
The emotional and psychiatric aspects of the situation need to be pointed out to “. 
her. In many instances the best results are obtained by having her carry out the 
recommendations under the guidance of the clinic, rather than having the elinie s ian 
own psychiatric social worker enter the situation with the resulting danger om. 
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conflict from lack of coordination.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). te 
1310. Russell, D. (Mrs. B.) The right to be happy. New York: Harpers, 

1927. Pp. xi+ 295.—A picture is given of the ethical and religious ideas o! te .. 

past and a comparison with those of to-day. Superficially the aims for happiness “eal 
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een different with different peoples, but in a deeper sense happiness de- 

ipon the satisfaction of certain needs: the need for food and drink, for 

ty, ‘and for sex union and parenthood. The dangers to happiness i in sex and 
nthood ean be overcome by intelligence. Parenthood is productive of the 
test possible happiness and should be a joy instead of the burden which it 
ne to be in present times. Children have rights which must be granted 
hem: one of the most important of these is intelligent supervision by someone 
loves children. A new and better civilization could be built by individuals 

+h courage to meet and face facts.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1911. Sands, I. J. Manifestations of mental disorders in Travelers Aid So- 
ciety clients. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 728-744.—A considerable number of 

ents at the Travelers Aid Society Guest ie present problems which are the 

s of mental disease or of unfavorable environmental situations, and must 
with aceording to the principles of modern psychiatry.—G. J. Rich (In- 

ite for Juvenile Research). 
1312. Schumacher, H.C. The unmarried mother: a socio-psychiatric view- 
Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 775-782.—Sex misconduct resulting in illegiti- 
‘may result from either precocious sex development, lack of ordinary inhibi- 
1s or a diserepaney between these two drives. Weak inhibitions are likely to 
present among the feeble-minded. Among intellectually normal girls, sex life 

y be used to overcome or to compensate for thwartings of desires or of activi- 

in other directions. Normal inhibitions may also break down in psychotic 
ind serious psychoneurotic disturbances. The problem of the unmarried mother 
; primarily socio-psychiatrie, not legal, in nature—G@. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

1313. Shambaugh, —, & others. Supplementary statistical study of the 
children in the Chicago public schools for the deaf. Arch. Otolar., 1927, 5, 

230.-—Statistieal analysis of results of the Schwabach, Rinne, and voice tests. 

elationship of deafness to speech defect, ete. The second of a series of papers 
this journal—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

1314. Stephen, H. Young offenders. Edinburgh Rev., 1927, Oct.—R. R. 
Will ughby (Clark). 

1315. Travis, L. E. Studies in stuttering. I. Disintegration of the breath- 
ing movements during stuttering. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 673-690. 
—The study concerns itself chiefly with the movements of the abdomen and 

rax, with changes in pressure of the breath stream and with vertical move- 

sof the larynx. The apparatus is lucidly described and the report contains 
agenerous number of kymographiec records. Travis finds that records of normal 
speech show an integration of the various units of the breathing mechanism, 
which exhibits the following characteristics: a fairly close correspondence between 
thoracic and abdominal breathing ; a relatively greater number of laryngeal than 
ot breathing movements; a relatively complete independence between vertical 
novements of the larynx and movements of breathing; an evident rhythm of 
breathing, of the vertical movements cf the larynx and of the changes in breath 
pressure ; a disproportionate inerease in duration of expiration during speech ; 
ar nd small abdominal in-and-out movements at a rate varying from 5 to 7 a second. 
Un the other hand, records of stuttering show a disintegration of certain of the 
motor speech units which is apparent at various times in the following ways: a 
complete antagonism between the action of the thorax and that of the abdomen ; 
marked synchronism between the movements of the larynx and those of the vari- 
ous units of the breathing apparatus; a marked prolongation of inspiration ; large 
vertical movements of the larynx during inspiration; clonic and tonic spasms of 
ue Various museles of speech production; and the apparent introduction of a 
ite in the abdomen.—L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


- - 
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1316. Travis, L. E. Studies in stuttering. IL. Photographic studies of th 
voice in stuttering. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 998-1014.—Photorrayh. 
records of the stutterer’s voice in unemotional, propositional speech show the fol 
lowing: the presence of a vibrato and tremolo; periods of tonal fixation. nd 
marked prolongation of tones. In all three types of speech studied (emotional 
and unemotional repetitive and unemotional propositional) the photographs 
show: periodic fluctuation of breath pressure before, between and after tones. 
and short periods of vibrations before the voice waves proper begin. Some of 
these phenomena were found in every stutterer studied and all were encountered 
frequently. In addition, certain cases showed in unemotional propositional 
speech: bizarre waves in the voice curve which present marked variation in 
length ; groups of oscillations of high frequency but low amplitude at a rate of 
approximately 16 per second between tones, after a tone or during vocalization: 
and long series of oscillations at about 500 per second which are initiated ex. 
tremely suddenly by a wave of much greater amplitude than any of its followers 
None of these records are common in photographs of the voice in normal speec! 
L. M. Hatfield (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1317. Wright, F. A. The correlation between achievement and capacity in 
music. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 50-56.—Report of a new test for musical en. 
trance tests which had to do with musical background and technical ability which 
have been worked out at the University of California. The results given are for 
52 applicants for admission to the Music Department of the University of Cali. 
fornia at Los Angeles, of whom 40 were admitted and only 24 survived the 
course. The Seashore Test for Musical Ability was given this group for a one. 
hour period for each of 30 sessions. The author regards the Seashore tests as 
an important means of diagnosis for musical students, although they seem to test 
achievement rather than capacity. Certain criticisms of the Seashore tests are 
made.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 1133, 1145, 1222, 1250, 1265, 1269, 1341, 1345, 1347, 
1359, 1369.] 
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1318. [Anon.] Féargsinnesprévningen. (The testing of the sense of color 
Svenska Lakdrtidn., 1927, 24, 1081-1082.—As a result of the work of F. Holm- 
gren, Sweden was one of the first countries to require an examination in the color 
sense for traffic personnel. The old methods of testing, are, however, long anti- 
quated, and even the handbooks describing them are out of print. Such con- 
ditions have led to endless confusion. Either a new system must be worked out, 
or the old one revamped in the light of recent research.—T. Pihiblad (Witten- 
berg). :; 

1319. Barnhart, E. W. Solved and unsolved problems in commercial edt- 
cation. (Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Blackstone 
Univ. Iowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 5—16.—The paper 
points out the lack of research in commercial education, the need for a definition 
of the field, for discovery of facts about levels of intelligence required in a given 
occupation, for occupational analyses, for utilization of researches in other fields 
of education, and for better organization of commercial teacher training curr 
cula.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

1320. Barnhart, E. W. An analysis of the work of a stenographer. (Ke 
search Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Blackstone.) Um. Jowa 
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Vonog. Educ., 1926, New series, No. 7, 113-121.—A descriptive analyti- 
t of the work of the stenographer for the purpose of gaining insight 
oblem of how to train stenographers more effectively —B. Wellman 

129]. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration Staff. —— stand- 
ardized tests for policewomen. Pub. Person. Stud., 1927, 5, 259-274.—Follow- 

ission of the functions and organization of police work for women and 

the classification and compensation of women’s jobs in a Women’s 
pa esti cotinn police force, a set of tests is described for selecting 

n. Lack of adequate criteria prevented the complete validation of 

of tests, which includes short-answer material dealing with memory 
tions, laws, ordinances, rules and procedures, police problems, abil- 
rstand and follow written directions and social intelligence. ~ Reliabil- 
nts for the members of the battery vary from .65 to .92; that for the 
ip is .94. The use of education and employment records, also of inter- 
ermine personal traits, is advised, but not standardized. Present 
ble future normal physical condition is recorded as a minimum essen- 

VU. Cowde ry (Stanford). 
Hull, C. L. Psychological tests and the differentiation of vocational 
Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Black- 
niv. lowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 24-35.— 
‘lassifies psychological differences under two heads, individual differ- 
here the trait is constant and individuals differ, and trait differences, 
vidual is constant and the traits differ. He gives results of an ex- 
ment on 35 traits of 107 high school students for prognosticating aptitudes in 
earning shorthand and typewriting, and shows that trait differences follow the 
iw of distribution as individual differences. The difference in efficiency 
‘rious traits within the average individual was found to be approxi- 
as great as the difference between the efficiency of the best and poor- 
n of a moderately selected group on any particular trait. Discusses the 
of predicting aptitudes and the use of an automatic aptitude prediction 

chit B. Wellman (lowa). 

1323. Luc, H. Libres réflexions sur l’enseignement professionnel et la vie 
pratique. (Spontaneous thoughts on professional training and practical life.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1927, 1, No. 6, 14-16.—We have begun by studying man as if man 

reneral were a reality, since we have studied his body and his social attach- 

ts; but there remains the question of studying him as a man in his trade. 
1 trade are like the bee and its hive. We do not know one without the 
The first condition of a regulated professional life is the cultivation of 
ialities. Professional instruction ought to be, above all else, the educa- 
»man. The choice of a trade, the apprenticeship, the professional for- 
in all its stages, are based on the same law: it is a matter always of free- 

| improving the man.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1324. Ohmann, O. A. The possibility of prognosis in stenography. (Re- 

tud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Blackstone.) Univ. Iowa 
Vonog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 36-41.—An analysis was made 
ties needed in stenographic work, a group of ten tests was developed 
ire these capacities, and an objective criterion test of stenographic skill 
loped. Correlations are reported between the scores on the ten tests 
erion tests, and intercorrelations between the five tests correlating 

the criterion.—B. Wellman (lowa). 
25. Simon, O. L’orientation professionelle en France et a 1’étranger. 
fessional orientation in France and abroad.) Paris: Alean, 1927. Pp. 178. 
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15 fr An attempt to synthesize what has been done in France in this bray 
knowledge. The author shows the complexity and the difficulties of the Fe 
lem; it is desirable to effect a close collaboration between all those who are o 
upon to take part in orientation. In the first part she discusses: (1) tho aim . 
the social order (increasing the national production, hygiene of the 
security of the public) ; (2) the aims of the professional order (test per 

pre nticeship, risks of unemployment, ease of placement, love of the as 
(3) the aims of the economic order (to provide workmen qualified for their dy 
to produce better and cheaper). In the second part the author notes th, 
tifie contributions to the problem, and sets forth the results obtained in Prat : 
and abroad. In the third part she enumerates the persons who are in a positioy 
to benefit from professional orientation. In the last part she treats of mea; 
carrying out these ideas and methods actually employed. A bibliography ter 
nates the work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 1306, 1326, 1351, 1352, 1358.] 
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326. Arnold, C. Social factors: their influence on the success of voca- 
stoned pe mics of adolescents. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 85-96.—A study of , 
group of 102 adolescents who had received vocational advice was made phe 
period of from one semester to one year. The children least likely to fol! 
recommendations are those whose previous plans differed from the recommend 
tions, who present a definite behavior problem, who have normal or superior ir 
telligence, who come from families of independent economic status, who are a 
vised to take mechanical training or who are over fifteen and one-half years 


age. Those who present the opposite conditions are most likely to follow su 
advice as is given. Possible reasons are suggested.—G. J. Rich (Institut 


Juvenile Research). 

1327. Bourjade, M. J. La nouvelle psychologie de l’enfant et l'art de 
l’éducation. (The new child psychology and the art of education.) Bull. § 
A. Binet, 1927, 27, 4-19.—Art has gone beyond science and has caused it to | 
born, says the author; this statement is not incorrect in connection with « 
psychology. The author analyzes Piaget’s ideas on infant mentality. He tr 
to find out whether the new conceptions of the mental development of the child 
make the educator’s réle more productive or more difficult—Math. H. Pir 
(Sorbonne). 

1328. Brody, 8. A comparison of growth curves of man and other animals. 
Science, 1928, 67, 43-46.—The growth curves of man and other animals a 
wey! similar, but differ markedly in the relations of the various periods.— 

.d. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1329. Calkins, L. A., & Scammon, R. E. The growth of the spinal axis of 
the human body in prenatal life. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 24, 30- 
303.—In 148 specimens ranging from 2.5 to 55.0 em. in total crown-heel leng' 
it is found that the relationship of the spine and its parts to the total body-leng' 
is a rectilinear one, and that the law of developmental direction holds good ! 
the spine as a whole, with the exception of the sacrum and coccyx, which show 
relatively great growth in early prenatal life, and a relatively slow velocity 
growth thereafter. Growth charts are given—wW. R. Miles (Stanford). _ 

1330. Cattell, P. A scale for measuring dental age. School & Soc., 19, 
27, 52-56.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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Chadwick, M. Six months’ experiment at a nursery school. Psycho- 
_ 1928, 15, 27-36.—A discussion of findings in a poor London nursery 
¢ a daily one-hour visiting period. Repression is found to abound, 
among the girls, who have been taught to sit still and do nothing. 
all the children’s parents have strained relations which injuriously affect 
iren. There are many personality forces at work. A note on the devel- 
ent of the super-ego is added.—W. Dennis (Clark). 
9 Foster, J. C., & Anderson, J. E. The young child and his parents. 
Welfare Monog. Ser., No. 1. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1927 
100 brief ease histories of children between the ages of 2 and 6. Each 
: includes: a,brief description of the home situation, a discussion of the 
ypmental history, a history of the child’s adjustments, suggested treatment 
possible), and the later history. An attempt was made to get usual and 
eases rather than abnormal ones. The main part of the histories was 
| from parents, a fact which the authors recognize as a disadvantage. A 
11 summary of the study is given and includes studies of the cases by sex, 
ogical and mental age, occupational status of parents, and type of prob- 
resented.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 
Harris, J. A. On correlation between age of parents and length and 
weight of the newborn infant. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1926, 23, 801- 
85 —One of a series of papers dealing with the physical characteristics of the 
nfant of various races. The data were gathered from the examination 
14,000 records, and assembled over a period of thirty years. Six na- 
s are represented—German, English, Austrian, Irish, Italian, and Rus- 
Graphs are given for each. A slight positive correlation is found between 
‘the father at the time of the birth of the child and its physical dimen 
[he same is found for the mother—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1334. Harris, J. A. Relationship between pregnancy order and birth order 
and length and weight of newborn infants. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 
23, 806-808.—Results are given for six racial groups. Pregnancy order 

order are distinguished. The former counts the miscarriages. There 
mall positive correlation for pregnancy order and weight of son or daughter, 

for birth order and weight of son and daughter. These are from + .14 
21. The correlation for length of son is in both cases positive + (.09), but 
r length of daughter it turns out in both instances to be slightly minus. Charts 
egiven.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1335, Haviland, M. 8. A study of babyhood. Philadelphia: Westminster 
27. Pp.178. $0.90.—This book is approved by the International Coun- 
eligious Education as a textbook in the Standard Leadership Training 
wriculum. A picture is given of the first four years of a child’s life and sug- 
gestions made as to certain important things that may be done to further the 

id’s development. Most of the chapters contain a fore-exercise, a bibliogra 

y, and topies for discussion.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1336. Ivanov-Smolensky, A. G. On the methods of examining the condh- 
tioned food reflexes in children and in mental disorders. Brain, 1927, 50 (Pan 
-), 138-141.—Methods for the study of conditioned motor reflexes in children are 

“ribed. Four kinds of internal inhibition in children can be studied by these 

ins. Experiments performed on the highest nervous activity of children and 

the speed and durability of forming positive and inhibitory conditioned re. 
tes have proved that three groups of children can be distinguished: (a) chil 
‘n With a healthy nervous activity, in whom positive and inhibitory conditioned 
wexes are formed quickly and remain stable; (b) children with feeble internal 
vition, i.e., those in whom nervous irritation is predominant; and (c) chil 
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dren in whom cortical inhibition is more prominent than irritation. The oxr, 
mentation is being carried over into other fields —EZ. N. Brush (Boston Pey 


pathic Hospital). 

1337. Johnson, E. H. School maladjustment and behavior, y, 
giene, 1927, 11, 558-569.—In a study of the retarded and the maladj, 
dren in an elementary school, it was found that 61% of those with behav io 
lems were retarded as against 10% of the whole school. There was no eo, 
between grades and I.Q. for the retarded children as a whole, but if al! ; 
havior problems were eliminated there was a high positive correlation. If ; 
is a behavior problem, the more the native ability the lower are the scholarch;; 
marks. The absence of an understanding cooperation with the school in the 
of the most able of these children appears an outstanding factor in the ma 
justment discovered.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research), . 

1338. Kinder, E, F., & Rutherford, E. J. Social adjustment of retardeg 
children. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 811-833.—A study was made of the s 
adaptation of 68 retarded children five years after they had been examined ip ; 
Phipps Psychiatrie Dispensary. In half of the group the retardation was slig 
and only eight were definitely defective. Contrary to expectation, relat 
little correlation was found between the degree of retardation and social adius 
ment. Of the entire group of children, only 14 made satisfactory adjustments 
and of these one-third came from good or average homes, while two-thirds can 
from environments that were poor or very poor. But 12 of this group had, dur. 
ing the five years preceding this study, been placed in environments that offered 
opportunities superior to those in which they had previously lived, and of t 
other 2, one came originally from a good and one from a fair home environment 
Of the entire group from poor or very poor homes, none of those without 
proved environment were making satisfactory adjustment. The authors 
clude that the child’s environment must be considered as an important contribut- 
ing factor in any study of the social adaptation of retarded children.—@. J. Rich 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1339. Laws, G. Parent-child relationships. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Ed 
1927, No. 283. Pp. vi-+ 57.—This study has for its subjects 285 mothers, mem. 
bers of child study groups, who were asked to check themselves on their attitu 
practices relative to their children and the responses of the children by mean: 
four tests. The test items were collected diary-wise from questions asked by | 
ents, and from a study of the psychological examinations of children admitted t 
habit clinics. The test items were revised in the light of criticism from a com- 
mittee of thirty-five: parents, teachers, and public health nurses. Each parent 
was also asked to select three other persons to check her on the tests. All ratings 
were anonymous. Fifty usable sets of papers were obtained. Correlations be- 
tween parents’ self-ratings and ratings by others on the tests and intercorrelat! 
of the tests are given, but ‘‘it is not desirable at the present time to attempt t 
interpret the r’s in this study.’’ A study of the individual items checked is als 
reported, showing the possibilities of diagnostic cross-checking among various 
items. It is concluded that ‘‘it is worth while to use these tests with groups 
parents at the beginning of a period of study, . . . and again at the end .. 10 
discover whether or not the self-judgments at widely separated periods wo 
not only validate each other but at the same time yield a measure of the changes 
that can be achieved through organized study.’’ A chapter on Gé neral Tmpri + 
sions, another on Suggested Further Studies of Parent-Child Relationships, a0 
four appendices, The Field of Study, Organization of the Parent Group, The 
Tests, and a Bibliography of five titles are included.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

1340. Liber, B. The child and the home. New York: Vanguard Pres, 
1927. Pp. xiii+ 248—A handbook which advises parents what to do in ore 


ro4 
‘ 


+ 
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hildren may grow up ‘‘rationally.’’ The author regards the child as 
idual who is experiencing life, not preparing for it; and who must be 
. form his ideas from his own experience, not from that of those who 

-one before him. There is a section on sex and how it should be explained 

jdren. Included in this is a dialogue between mother and daughter given 

matic example of how the origin of babies may be explained. A chapter 

Advice and Discussion gives the author’s answers to queries previously 

and press comments on the material in the book.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

Lima, M. Speech defects in children. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 795- 
. three factors which cause speech defects are environmental influences, 
lisorders and poor health conditions, and nervous and mental disorders. 
cence of children with speech defects is average. The entire field of 
h defects is in need of more detailed research and of better trained teachers. 
J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1342. Malamud, W. Adaptation and growth. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 
598.—Life is to be considered not as a static affair but as a dynamic process 
it is constantly moving forward in time. Thus, the phenomena of an individ- 
; adaptation to his environment are to be analyzed in the light of their meta- 
sis through growth. During the development of the individual there are 
is when conflicts of forees acting upon him reach a crisis. These occur at 
ransitions from infancy to childhood, from childhood to the period of puberty, 
m puberty through adolescence to maturity. It is especially at these times 
lance is necessary in order to forestall abnormal growth and maladapta- 
n—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1343. Myrick, H. L. Child care. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 1638-1642.—A 
f statement of certain principles in child guidance.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Research). 

14. National Research Council, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
Committee on Child Development. Report on the second conference on re- 
search in child development. Washington: Nat. Res. Coun., 1927. Pp. v+ 

VW. Goodrie (Clark). 

‘5. Richards, E. L. Formulating the problem in social case-work with 
children. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 688-702.—In its approach to the problems 
f children, social ease-work is frequently too dogmatic in its attitude. The vari- 

is schools of social work have formulated certain principles and often feel that 

must be treated according to these principles regardless of individual 

[llustrative eases of child-placement are cited.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

i346. Scammon, R. E. The growth in mass of the various regions of the 
body in the fetal period. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1925, 23, 238-241.— 
Analysis is made of 137 observations on the weight of head and neck and the total 
body-weight, for specimens ranging from 400 to 4,000 gm. in body-weight. A 

s given, showing these relations and also those for the upper and lower ex- 

ties. The chart indicates that the growths of the various parts of the body 

tal period are directly proportional to the ponderal growth of the body as 
W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

1347. Serota, K. E. A comparative study of 100 Italian children at the six- 
year level. Psychol. Clin., 1927, 16, 216-231—A group of 100 six-year-old 
italian children was studied as a part of a larger group of 500 first graders. The 

n included an inquiry into racial, social, and economic background, a 
examination, a physical examination, and an inquiry into school pro- 
The results of performance tests show that the Italian children are not 
‘to the others in intelligence. They are, however, found to be handi- 
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capped by language difficulty in the acquisition of knowledge. However 
educability they are found equal to the larger group, and in trainability slioh; 
superior to it. Their physical condition is good, and there is a tendency towar 
high physiological age—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). ; 
1348. Shaffer, L. F. The measurement of children’s concepts. /. pF, 
Psychol., 1928, 19, 41-44.—The author adopts Meltzer’s individual! test for so, 
concepts to group conditions. This was done by directing the children to wri, Q 
ideas rather than sentences about the concept presented. The scoring was dm 
in a manner similar to that of Meltzer. The reliability of scoring is .90 Th 
correlations with the individual concept test were .67 and .50.—A. M. Jorg 
(North Carolina). 
1349. Towle, C. The evaluation of homes in preparation for child place. 
ments. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 460-481.—The problem of selecting a home; 
fit the child and a child to fit the home is not a simple one. The mere evalyatio, 
of physical, financial, moral and religious factors is not sufficient. It is essentig 
to ascertain the emotional determinants that prompt the parents to adopt a child 
for it is these emotional elements that will condition their reaction to the child A 
In homes where there are marked emotional difficulties, the problems that cause 
the maladjustment should be adjusted before the child is placed, unless it is eyi. 
dent in a given case that the child would facilitate the solution of the problems 
A home that is unsuitable for a certain child because of emotional bias may be A 
suitable for another child of different age, sex, nature, or personality, or for a 
number of children.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). be 
1350. Twitchell, D. F. The attitude of universities and colleges toward the Ju 
problems of childhood. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 30-44.—Study of the catalogues { 
of liberal arts courses in 150 institutions, with regard to child psychology, child 
welfare, child care, and the psychology of elementary-school education. The ma 
author finds that 68% of the institutions investigated have at least one course on f 
some phase of the problem. Courses in child psychology by far exceed in fre- us 
quency those on any other topic. These courses are analyzed with regard t 
emphasis and time in the college course in which they are given. An analysis is 












also made of the 48 institutions in which no such course is offered with regard t I 
the existence of departments which should recognize these problems.—S. W. Fern- Sch 
berger (Pennsylvania). hon 
IJ 
[See also abstracts 1131, 1155, 1282, 1285, 1310, 1313, 1314, 1363.] The 
f i 
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1351. Ackerson, L. A correlational study of proficiency in typing. (Re- ter | 
search Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Blackstone.) Univ. Jowa scho 


Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 88-95.—The aim was to determine the hist 
interrelations of the objective and measurable elements of a group of typed 
papers with reference to their value as criterion measures of proficiency, and to 
ascertain the extent to which psychological test scores are correlated with these tions 
objective measures. The subjects were 304 students in typewriting traiming an in 
The tests were Army Alpha, I.E.R. Clerical, digit cancellation, number group edueg 
checking, form substitution and Otis advanced examination, making in all twenty- probl 
seven test variables. Four criterion measures were used. The tests were found whic! 
to correlate more highly with speed than with accuracy. The author believes Vol 
that criterion measures of proficiency should receive closer study and analysis.— I: 


B. Wellman (lowa). 
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2» Book, W. F. How progress in learning to typewrite should be meas- 

wed and why. (Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Black- 
Univ. Iowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 62-76.— 

1 of the importance and place of measurement in science and in edu- 


SSIOI 


me of the types of measurement used in connection with typewriting, 
uses of intelligence, trade and special ability tests for selection of students 


ement in positions, of the value of measuring the factors or elements that 


ite to gains in skill, and of the effect of stimulation on progress in learn- 
Wellman (Iowa). 

Book, W. F. How to succeed in college. Baltimore: Warwick & 

27. Pp. 192. $1.68.—This book was written for students, high school 

ce teachers, personnel workers and administrators. It presents, in a 

ranized form, the results of many studies pertaining to the nature and 

of the factors contributing to or determining success in school, such as 

organization, study methods, and student purposes.—£. J. Swenson (Clark). 

4. Brill, T. ros outline of study for intermediate and advanced grades. 

Ann. Deaf, 1927, 72, 437-445.—The author gives in this outline, which is 

nued from the anesthe sr, 1926, Annals, a general program of study for 

th, tenth, and eleventh grades. The outline points out means for applying 

these daily programs to make the studies interesting and helpful to the pupils.— 
4. Peterson (N. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene). 

1355. Biihler, C. Pestalozzis Forderung der Beachtung der Individuallage 
bei der Erziehung und ihre wissenschaftliche Grundlegung in der Kinder- und 
priya ere pm (Pestalozzi’s insistence on the consideration of the place 

individual in education and its basis in the psychology of childhood and 
Pid. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 325-334.—Pestalozzi was concerned with three 
roblems: a fixed method, consideration of the position and requirements 
dividual in education, and the development of innate abilities. The dis- 

ission is concerned with the last two problems.—M,. Meenes (Lehigh). 

1356. Cameron, E.H. Educational psychology. New York: Century, 1927 

v+ 467. $2.50.—The preface states that this book was prepared in re- 
requests following the author’s earlier book called Psychology and the 
The present volume follows the traditional order of topics for educa- 

il psychology. In general the educational psychology is patterned after that 

rndike. An early chapter gives a brief description of the nervous system. 

» next chapter is a discussion of original nature. Chapters 6 and 9 continue 

rgument, showing the relation of nature and nurture and the modification 
f instinctive tendencies by learning. Chapters on mental measurement, intelli- 
rence, and individual differences, giving an approach through the measurement 
interspersed. Chapters 10 to 12 are on the nature of learning. Chap- 
ter 13 treats of transfer, and the remaining chapters of the book deal with the 
subjects: re ading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English, foreign language, 
ry, science, mathematics. Two appendices contain the Illinois examination 
nd intelligence test, tests of reading and arithmetic, and a brief outline of types 
f mental tests. The author holds to the theory of instincts and their modifica- 
The material has been selected from experimental literature, and makes 
troductory text to educational psychology. Education, as was general with 
icational psychology a decade ago, is conceived in terms of schooling. The 
blems of conduct training and formation of ideals and attitudes, much of 
dich goes on outside of the school, are hardly considered.—P. M. Symonds 
1umbdia), 
1397. Corson, H. F. Factors in the development of psychoses in college 
Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 496-518.—A boy entering college faces a number 
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of new adjustments for which he is usually unprepared. He rides int, 

on a sea of problems, some of which are inherent in him and some of whic} 
result of his environment. When a psychosis results, college is only oy . 
or precipitating cause. The boy’s father plays a large part in the life 
who come to grief. In general, the conflicts which occur are centered around 
fulfilled ambitions and matters of sex. Physical problems seem to be of 
importance.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1358. Davis, H. H. Measurement in commercial education r- the St. Louis 
schools. (Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. Blackstone 
Univ. Iowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 42 5 The author 
gives the per cent of all graduates from the St. Louis high schools during the 
past ten years who have completed commercial courses. The average 1.Q 
pupils entering the two-year commercial course was found to be 99, and of pu vile 
entering the four year course 103, of all entering pupils 102. Correlations are 
presented between typewriting scores on the Blackstone test and chronological 
age, mental age, I.Q. and rank in the eighth grade. It is pointed out that a class 
sectioned on an I.Q. basis for stenography may not be well sectioned for type. 
writing. Results of single and double time instruction are compared.—B. Well. 
man (lowa). 

1359. Dolch, E. W. Combined word studies. J. Educ. Res., 1928, 17, 11- 

9 —The author has combined the words given in 15 word studies, including the 
longer and more important ones, prepared for children’s and adults’ use and for 
reading-matter. The author finds that the total of words in each group practi- 
cally corresponds with the size of the largest study in it. The minor studies are, 
however, important because they help to grade the words.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

oo Fauconnet, P. La lecture active. (Active reading.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1927, 1, No. 5, 12-13.—In order to be truly sound and fruitful, reading should 
be aiaien For this, before commencing to read any work, it is a good thing to 
thumb throvgh a little in a haphazard manner, then to read the conclusion 
preface, and certain passages chosen from the text. In this manner you will 
understand better the style of the author, you will master him, and you will 
understand better the details of the demonstration of his thesis. After you have 
finished reading, question yourself as to what you already knew about the matter, 
and try to formulate a report on the subject itself. It is by making a report that 
a person learns best how to read.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne) 

1361. Freeman, F, N. Correlated handwriting. Columbus, Ohio: ane r- 
Bloser, 1927.—Freeman, in collaboration with supervisors and teachers of hand- 
writing, has prepared a series of six teachers’ manuals and pupils’ compendiums 
for Grades I to VI. The course leads the pupil by a series of carefully graded 
exercises from the first crude writing for expression to the mastery of funda 
mentals required by Grade VI standards. Much of the material is taken from 
everyday life situations —Z. A. Collamore (Clark). 

1362. Garretson, 0. K. A study of causes of retardation among Mexican 
children in a small public school system in Arizona. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 
19, 31-40.—117 Mexican pupils who live in an American town are compared wit! 
197 American children of the same municipality in respect to school progres 
Economically and socially the Mexicans were at a lower level than the Americans 
with whom they were compared. Three bases were used for measuring retarda 
tion, those of Ayres and Terman and another which considers a child retard led 
who is seven years old but still in the first grade. Whichever criterion is used, 
the Mexican children far surpass the American in the amount of retardati on. 
The percentage of American children making normal progress is about one-ha 
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n that of the Mexicans. The causes of this difference appear to be a 
cularity of school attendance, language difficulties, and mental abil- 
insientness is not an explanation of the greater retardation of Mexican 
A by-product of this study was that from Grades III to VIII inclusive 
11 tests were about as satisfactory as the non-verbal for purposes of meas- 
-ing mental ability —A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 
1263. Greene, E. The results of five years’ psychiatric work in New York 
City high schools. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 542-557.—A group of 517 high 
girls who had been referred to the psychiatric clinic of the school were 
letermine what the actual benefits had been to the individual girl. It 
that three-tenths of the girls are completely successful in their school 
‘our-tenths are partially successful; one-tenth are partially unsuccessful ; 
nths are completely unsuccessful. A majority are adjusted with re- 
pecial problem for which they were referred to the psychiatrist. 
tions that the psychiatrist’s work in high schools is of real value are 
ssful adjustments of individual girls and the appreciation of school offi- 
1 teachers.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
Haase, O. Heilerziehung und Unterricht. (Health education and 
l Pad. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 407-418. Detailed account of two cases, 
n, with behavior and emotional difficulties. Improvement was brought 
y educational therapy.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 
. Haggerty, M. E. The improvement of college instruction. School & 
1928, 27, 25-37.—The author reports some results of experimental attacks 
he University of Minnesota upon the problem of the improvement of 
instruction. The measuring devices and research techniques employed in 
various attacks also receive some attention.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
1366. Harless, H. Gesundheitliche Erziehung im Nordsee-Pidagogium 
Bu strand Fohr. (Health education in the North Sea. Pedagogical Institute 
Pid. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 401-407.—The advantage of this school on the 
1 of Féhr in the North Se a as a center for much needed health education 
German school children is stressed. The daily routine of work is planned 
rdance with the natural production curve of the child.—M. Meenes (Le- 


1367. Harrington, M. A college mental health department. Survey, 1928, 
)10-512.—The program suggested for mental hygiene in a college involves the 
f the students into units each of which shall have its own individual 
In each unit there is to be a counsellor who would study and know 
mber of hy group, and who would work under the direction of the mental 

lth officer J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
1368 eet M. A. The problem of mental hygiene courses for the 
college student. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 536-541.—Courses of instruction form 
i essential part of a mental health program which attempts to go beyond the 
itive phases to some measure of prevention. An adequate course should in- 
count of the normal mind and the types of abnormality which occur, 
is specifie principles of hygiene.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 


1369. Hartshorne, H., May, M., & others. Testing the knowledge of right 
and wrong. Rel. Educ. Monog., 1927, No.1. Pp. 72.—As investigators for the 
racter Education Inquiry being conducted by the Institute of Educational 
t Teachers College, the authors present a great quantity of material 

g to the measurement of character. A large number of tests, true-false, 
milarities, multiple choices, and the like, together with techniques, 
relations, and correlations with mental age, social background, conduct 
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ratings, age, and age and intelligence, are given. Investigations based upon + 
tests showed that moral knowledge reflects the use of codes between wh: bs 4 
overlapping exists. Intelligence is shown to be an influential factor in mops 
knowledge, the correlation being .50. Among major social influence erouns the 
home seems to be the most influential, with a correlation with the test te 
.545. Other correlations range from this to .002, which is that between test ro. 
sults and the influence of Sunday school teachers. Several individual and grow, 
correlations between test results and various forms of deceptive behavior are als 
reported. Methods of procedure in test building, questions regarding reliabj)j+ 
weighting, and the like are dealt with rather specifically —N. L. Munn (Clark 

1370. Heller, T. Uber Arbeitserziehung als heilpadagogische Method 
(Vocational training as a health education method.) Péd. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 418 
427.—The article stresses the value of vocational education in the training 
feeble-minded and psychopathic children. The author prefers the use of the term 
‘faktive Padagogik’’ for ‘‘ Arbeitserziehung.’’—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 

1371. Hutchinson, M. E. A standard Latin grammar test. School & Sy 
1928, 27, 47-48.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1372. Ingle, H. F. Outline for pronoun work. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1927.79. 
427-432.—This outline gives in detail a scheme for clearing up the problem 
teaching deaf children to feel the force of the various pronouns. The scheme out 
lines a method of carefully grouping the pronouns and giving proper drill on 
them.—A. Peterson (N. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene), 

1373. Kerns, H. N. Experiences of a mental hygienist in a university 
Mental Hygiene, 1927, 11, 489-495.—A brief outline is given of the Yale plan for 
mental hygiene.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1374. Kinney, L. B. Measurement of results of teaching in commercial 
arithmetic. (Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. G. Black 
stone.) Univ. Iowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, First series, No. 7, 96-112— 
Standardization of a series of tests for achievement in commercial arithmetic was 
undertaken. Correlations between test scores and I.Q. on group tests were ob- 
tained.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

1375. Menninger, K. A. Adaptation difficulties in college students. Men 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 519-535.—‘‘The factors in the production of maladjustment 
in college students are the same factors that are at work in other problems pre 
sented to psychiatric analysis. Their genesis is to be sought largely in the m- 
terial, but more largely in the shaping of the material by the environment in its 
most plastic period—i.e., childhood. Least important, although most conspict- 
ous, are the structures and stresses peculiar to the college itself; but in the rigor 
of the requirements of that particular life phase, plus the disturbances in biologi- 
eal, social, and psychological economy that are taking place at the same time, one 
finds the precipitants of numerous breaks and threatened breaks. These, witi 
varying degrees of success, the counselor in mental hygiene, psychiatrically 
equipped, can repair or avert.’’—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Researel 

1376. Myrick, H. L. Psychiatric social work and the college student; 4 
forecast. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 723-727.—The furctions of the psychiatne 
social worker as they might be carried out in connection with the mental hygien 
program of a college include case-work with the student, organization of soca 
resources to aid in the adjustment of the student, training of student advisers ™ 
mental hygiene, liaison with extra-curricular officials and activities, and pre 
vocational advice. —G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1377. Nelson, G. E. Correction of visual defects and improvement in col- 
lege studies. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 107-108.—100 students with defective eye 
sight, which was corrected upon entering college, were paired with 100 norma- 
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students on the basis of high-school record (detailed) and high school 

The 2 groups pursued the same college course for 2 years, and at the 

:1t time those with corrected vision had gained on the average 1.29 more 

in had those with normal vision. It is believed that the greater success 

ne group is the result of the removal of their ocular handicap. 31% of 

tropes left college during or at the end of the first semester. It is also 

ting that two of the high schools in New York City furnished an unduly 
nereentage of those with defective vision. —H. L. Koch (Texas). 

78. Noack, E. Heilpadagogik in Fiirsorgeerziehungsheimen. (Health 

ition in institutions.) Pdd. Zentbl., 1927, 7, 438-451.—A description of the 

ng of children of asocial tendencies in an institution. One case is described 

‘ily. with extracts from her diary. The number of teachers trained for this kind 

‘work is very small. This kind of health education shows much promise for 
future, though the work is yet new.—M. Meenes (Lehigh). 

79. Pearson, D.C. An experiment with the Miller dictaphone method of 
teaching typewriting. (Research Stud. in Commercial Educ., collected by E. 
: Blackstone.) Univ. Jowa Monog.: Monog. Educ., 1926, New series, No. 7, 77— 
37—Two classes in typewriting were taught by the same instructor, one by the 
traditional method and the other by the dictaphone method. Comparisons were 

f the intelligence ranks, the chronological ages, the number of years of 
vhool training, and the typewriting speed scores. Curves are given showing the 
progress of matched classes and of matched pupils —B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3). Pintner, RR. The survey of schools for the deaf: psychological survey. 
mer. Ann. Deaf, 1927, 72, 377-414.—This survey is continued from the Janu- 

ssue of the Annals. This part of the survey consists of an analysis of 
itional and intelligence ratings of deaf children, and a comparison of 
\tings with those of hearing children. The survey included 4,432 children 


years of age or older, from thirteen day-schools and twenty-eight resi- 
hools for the deaf. In the course of the analysis of results there is 


a divergence markedly greater than the divergence between the two 

ips intellectually.’ The author, after pointing out the existing conditions, 

ts several suggestions for further research into the problems of educating 
leaf—A. Peterson (N. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene). 

1381. Rogers, F. R. Tests and measurement programs in the redirection 
of physical education. Bureau of Pub., Teacher’s Coll., Columbia, School Ad- 
D on Series, 1927. Pp. xix + 166.—Adaptation of physical education 

to meet individual needs and differences in athletics is to be accom- 

y sectioning according to ability. Equality of competing individuals 
ward the greatest benefits of games, and methods for equating strength 
worked out for junior and senior high school gymnasiums. In pre- 
hletie ability, weight is more important than height, and chronological 
least important of these three variables (for 600 high school boys, with 
nges of measurements). A series of dynamic measurements give a better 

n of athletic performance than do the above static measurements. A 
‘ength index is derived from two trials each on lung capacity, (wet spirometer), 
back and leg strength (dynamometers), push-ups on parallel bars and pull- 
nning) on rings. Scores are weighted according to predictive efficiency 
ileties, as measured by the 100-yard dash, running high jump, running and 
ing broad jumps, eight pound shot put, bar vault, and basket ball free 

Ws. On the very large range tested, high reliabilities and validities are 

A physical fitness index is derived from a comparison of the strength 
‘idex with the normal for that weight and age. The fitness index is used espe- 
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cially for finding boys in need of special motor training. Apparatus is standara 
costing about $135, and administration requires only a short time Staticti ; 
findings are reduced to terms of predictive efficiency; the book is arrango, 
manual for physical directors as well as an experimental report.—R. J. 8; 
(Stanford ) 

1382. Rose, M. L. Tell, ask, say. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1927, 72. 415 
This article gives in dialogue form a teaching demonstration given bef yas 
ing of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. It weal prot 
be of interest chiefly to teachers who are confronted with the problem re gj 
deaf children an understanding of the distinction between the three ctheet gp tell 
ask, say, and of building up conversation with phrases containing these words 
A. Peterson (N. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene). 

1383. Todd, W. H. What citizens know about their schools. Teach. ()) 
Contrib. Educ., 1927, No. 279. Pp. viii + 86.—S ing over 6000 citizens 
17 widely separated cities answered one or the other of two forms of a 50-item 
true-false test dealing with the board, curriculum, finance, buildings. pupils, 
teachers, school organization, and the superintendent. Criteria for question 
selection were the ‘‘annual reports of city school superintendents, reports of 
school surveys, and ex xpert opinion enlisted specifically for the purpose.’’ The 
questions were ‘‘primary,’’ in the sense that the answers to them must be known 
before the examinee could answer more detailed or derived questions. On the 
basis of the results a T scale was caleulated, enabling quantitative community 
comparisons. The results were studied for occupational and sex differences, On 
the basis of one form, the occupational group means of correct answers were 
professional, 17.64; clerical, 15.64; skilled labor, 14.76; semi-skilled labor, 14.82: 
business men, 14.35; unskilled labor, 13.35. Fathers slightly exceeded mothers 
‘*On the whole, citizens know 50% of what is most desirable, even necessary, for 


them to know about their schools to enable them to give reasonably intelligent 
consideration to public school affairs. . . . The real . . . function of the junior 
high school . . . has never ‘gotten across’ to the American people.’’ The need 


of school publicity is emphasized. No unanimity exists among public school off- 
cials as to what facts are most pertinent for citizens to know about their schools— 
H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

1384. Wilson, W. R. The misleading accomplishment quotient. J. Fi 
Res., 1928, 17, 1-10.—Criticism of the concepts on which the accomplishment 
quotient is based and particularly of the finding that bright students are not 
complishing as much in relation to their superior intelligence as dull children 
The results of Franzen are particularly considered. It is — out that tl 
accomplishment quotient results in too high an expectation for bright students 
” a low an expectation for dull students.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

5. Young, J. B., & Shoemaker, E. Selection of college majors as a sa 
oniiies expression. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 119-120.—Measures of intellig 
and introversion-extroversion tre mds were obtained for those sophomores at Vo 
gate University who selected majors in the pure sciences, the biological science: 
the social sciences, and literature. The literature majors tended to show strong 
introversion trends, while the science majors tended to be extroverted. The 
authors note that differentiation of the various major groups can be better ‘ 
fected by a combination of intelligence and introversion-extroversion ratings thal 
by either alone.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 1142, 1295, 1299, 1317, 1319, 1322, 1324, 1325, 1326, 1327, 
1337, 1350, 1390, 1398.] 





MENTAL TESTS 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


36. Ackerson, L. A Pearson r form for use with calculating machines. 

Psychol., 1928, 19, 58-60.—The author presents a form for calculating 

.rson r and describes some of its advantages.—A. M. Jordan (North Caro- 

Huntington, E. V. The notion of probable error in elementary sta- 

ence, 1927, 66, 633-637.—The so-called ‘‘probable error of a single 

’ means merely the quartile deviation of the given set of measure- 

No other meaning should be attributed to it. The ‘‘probable error of 

’’ is best regarded as merely a conventional way of indicating one step 

nputation of the weight which should be attached to the given value 

+ is to be combined with other values of a similar nature. The standard 

s coming more and more into use in place of the probable error. Ran- 

iom sampling still presents a problem which is being actively studied by statis- 
ns G J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research ) 

1388. Pearl, R., Winsor, A. A., & Miner, J. R. The growth of seedlings of 

the —- Cucumis melo, in the absence of exogenous food and light. 

Acad. Sci., 1928, 14, 1-4.—Growth without (as well as with) exoge- 


+= k : 
enance follows the same (logistic) curve ( y = Tye ) that describes 
=o ys 


of populations. (This form is similar to that of the integral of the 
NT ada : ‘ =" 

rve( y= y eon) which has been suggested to describe the rising 

mb of mental growth curves.) —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). . 
1389. Wilson, E. B. Too little mathematics—and too much. Science, 1928, 
1—The usual courses in statistics train technicians in statistical methods 
teach the logical analysis necessary properly to apply these methods to 
lems. In many instances, statistical procedures are utilized whose re- 
worth the lengthy computations involved. Examples are cited.— 

Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstract 1328.] 


MENTAL TESTS 


1390. Brigham, C. C., & others. Second annual report of the Commission 
D Schol 7s! Ry seen g ‘Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Annual Report of the Secretary, C. E. E. B., 1927. Pp. 37.— 

Tabulations indicate the colleges for which 7: 341 candidates were 

the scholastic aptitude test of 1927; also the numbers of candidates 

f the testing centers. Details of the time required for scoring and re- 
r test scores indicate a total of ten days (33% minutes of scoring time per 
Low negative correlations with age were found; practically no sex 

n mean scores were present. Application of the tetrad difference 
Spearman gave some evidence of two specific factors common to two 
tests. One of these specific factors seemed to be highly indicative 
year grades. Further study is proposed to establish possible nature 
nee for these factors. Validity as measured against a criterion of 
rst-year college grades was found to vary in different colleges from .140 
n all cases offered some positive contribution to a multiple regression 
previous grades in preparatory school and weighted average of 
Board examinations. Correlations with grades in various freshman 

ne college for men ranged from .36 to .70. Reliability is quoted as 
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from .95 to .98, although few new data since 1926 are given. Average pragt 
effects under a variety of conditions vary from 40 to 65 points of inereag, 
scale whose mean is 500, standard deviation 97.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanforg 

1391. Cornell, E. L. Taking the dogma out of the 1.Q. Ment. Hypgie) 
1927, 11, 804-810.—The writer condemns the giving of intelligence tests hy mo. 
sons who are not so well trained that they can interpret each result and decids 
whether or not the resulting value is reliable. In recent years the importance 
the 1.Q. has been overemphasized. Other factors in an individual’s make.» 
must be recognized and the results of the intelligence test viewed in their light 
G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). av 

1392. Duthil, —. La mesure de l’intelligence et la méthode Binet-Simoy 
(The measurement of intelligence and the Binet-Simon method.) Psycho)»: 
vie, 1927, 1, No. 6, 12-14.—The author investigates the question of what is th 
fundamental value of the Binet scale for measurement of intelligence averages 
and what revisions have been or should be made. He hopes that the individual 
application of this scale will be transformed into a collective examination on cop. 
dition that the individual examination be reserved for very young children. fo; 
children of special temperaments (unstable, emotional) for the subnormal (1.Q 
of less than 70) and for the super-normal (1.Q. more than 120). The idea 
Binet, the author says, is one of those mother ideas whose fruitfulness develops 
with time. 
and eliminate the adapting of the child to the instruction.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1393. Dwelshauvers, G. A. Binet. (A. Binet.) Psychol. et vie, 1997, 1, 
No. 6, 1-4.—The article is devoted to a brief statement of what applied psy. 
chology owes to Binet, who always brought to bear rigorousness of measurement 
upon appreciation of the higher mental functions, by never thinking of psyehol- 
ogy as other than experimental.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1394. Fernberger, 8. W. The application of the Hutt color cube test toa 
group of subnormal mentality. Psychol. Clin., 1927, 16, 232-233.—The Hutt 
test consists of five figures, the first three to be copied from a model which is 
present, the last two to be constructed from memory after the model has been rv. 
moved. This test was applied to 145 special class children whose I.Q.’s were 7 
or less. - The first three figures are found to be too easy to have any diagnostic 
value with mental ages above 6 years. The last two figures are highly diagnostic 
throughout.—/. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

1395. Goodenough, F. The reliability and validity of the Wallin peg 
boards. Psychol. Clin., 1927, 16, 199-215.—The four Wallin peg board tests 
were given to 300 children from 2 to 4 years of age. All the children were given 
the Kuhlman-Binet immediately after the peg board test. The latter test was 
repeated after an average interval of six weeks. The peg board tests show a fair 
degree of reliability as measured by correlations between the results of the firs 
and second tests. The average correlation between the peg board test and t 
Kuhlman-Binet is .507. Children from different socio-economic levels do about 
equally well on the peg board test, although they show marked differences in thelr 
performances on the Kuhlman-Binet.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

1396. Kovarsky, V. La mesure des capacités psychiques chez les enfants et 
les adultes, normaux et anormaux. La méthode du profil psychologique. | 
(The measurement of mental capacities in children and adults, normal and a)- 
normal. The method of the psychological profile.) Paris: Alcan, 1927. Pp. 
178. 25 frs—The author used the method of Rossolimo for the evaluation 
mental capacities. She explains the various forms of the profile and attemp 
an adaptation for the measurement of French pupils. Se 


Ir. the first part of ™ 
book the author describes the method and the technique of the research relating 
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nental tonus (a) attention (continued, selective, voluntary concen- 
ributed): (b) will (resistance to automatism and to suggestion) ; (2) 
retention of figures (meaningless lines, colored pictures, and con- 
(b) retention of language (syllables, words, phrases) ; (c) reten- 
nbers (numbers, figures, pictures of various objects, pictures of various 
the study of the higher processes, (a) conception, (b) judgment, 
} organize, (d) ingenuity, (e) imagination, and (f) the capacity for 
In the second part the author deals with the usefulness of the 
il profile (the appreciation of the mental mechanism, the profile and 
efficiency, and the applications to education). Following this the 
-esents her own ideas of the types of mental mechanism characterizing 
itv: she describes these as conception and retention. By the retentive 
ngs are received or photographed, and by the conceptual process they 
ved directly in a general sense and not in detail. Intelligences are 
n two groups: (1) creative and elaborative. intelligence and (2) as- 
and receptive intelligence ; the former is based on the conceptual proc- 
tter on retention. A bibliography of 75 titles concludes the volume.— 
Piéron ( Sorbonne). 

|, Slocombe, C. 8. Of mental testing—a pragmatic theory. J. Educ. 
1928, 19, 1-24.—The article is an exposition of Spearman’s contribution 
ory of intelligence. Spearman’s three principles of cognition—(1) the 
. of associations by any lived experience (2) the eduction of relations 
the eduction of correlates—are illustrated and explained. The proc- 
| from these three principles are subsumed under the caption ‘‘intelli- 
The eduction of relations seems to be the most important entity in in- 
The possibility of educing relations depends upon (a) the individ- 
ty to see relations of any kind, his familiarity with each of the funda- 
i.e., the given data), his familiarity with the required relation, his wil- 
to use his ability and his general condition, fatigue, emotionality, ete. 
plication of Spearman’s principles to tests of intelligence is the task of the 
livision of the paper. Scores on a test depend upon (a) the general fac- 
1 specific factor, and (c) errors. The test of the presence of g is the 
Terence technique. This formula is shown to be derived from the partial 
n formula by the fact that if g is the only factor common to all tests it 
the left side of the equation to zero. Group factors are shown to 
ng specific factors by an overlap among these factors which is the 
all eases. The technique for elimination of group factors is developed.— 

Jordan (North Carolina). 
‘8. Stalnaker, J. M. American Council Psychological Examination for 
1926 at Purdue University. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 86-88.—By the use of the 
roup-difference and correlation methods, an attempt was made to discover the 
ve value for general scholastic success of the following tests: American 
Psychological Examination, 1926 edition; Iowa Placement Mathematics 
e, English Training, English Aptitude, Physics Aptitude and Chemistry 
ests; an Interest Questionnaire; the Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests, 
2; the Study Outline Test; and the Purdue Reading Test. The sub- 
experiment were about 1000 Purdue University first-semester fresh- 
groups to be differentiated by the tests were the honor students, pro- 
dents, students who withdrew, and the non-characterized remainder of 
or the purpose indicated above the American Council Psychological 
n was far superior to the others. Its various sections, however, varied 
n predictive value, nor was any one section uniformly effective in dif- 
g the different groups. It is also interesting that those students who 
irom school had better high school records than the probationers, and, 


a 
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according to the Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests, were the more extroverted ag 
well. H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1399. Travis, L. E. The correlation between intelligence and speed in oop. 
duction of the nerve impulse in a reflex arc. Science, 1928, 67, 41-43 —In typ 
groups of 44 and 43 individuals, respectively, a correlation of 87 was found 
between intelligence as measured by a group test and the reflex time to a blow oy 
the patellar tendon as measured by the action current on the surface of the 
thigh. The differences in reflex time indicate differences in the rate of condue- 
tion of the nerve impulse in the reflex are—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 
Research 

[See also abstracts 1138, 1144, 1224, 1322, 1351, 1380, 1381, 1384, 








